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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The last blow in defence of Warsaw has now been 
struck by the retreating Russians. The rearguard 
fighting upon every side of the salient and the final 
withdrawal of the garrison seems to have been in all 
ways worthy of the Russian armies, which for the 
better part of a campaigning season have compelled 
the enemy to pay dearly in time, munitions and men 
for every fresh advance. But the Germans have now 
got home their blow at the heart of the Russian system. 
The tranquil courage of Russia under this grave 
disaster will not mislead anyone who has closely 
followed the campaign in the East. Russia, under 
misfortune, has grown to her full moral stature. 
Warsaw is far from British frontiers, but we must hope 
that the immediate significance of its fall will be driven 
home to the British public. Again the German armies 
have given proof of their terrible competence for war 
on a vast, audacious scale. The blow they have dealt 
our Ally in the East has marvellously steeled the 
Russian people. Equally it should brace ourselves ; for 
But can the popular 
imagination be brought to bridge the distance between 
Warsaw and the English Channel? 


The speeches this week at the opening of the Russian 
Duma are full of a quiet confidence and resolution. 
More particularly one is struck at this time with the 
prominence given by Russian speakers to the Polish 
question. The future of Poland—now the seat of 
furious war—is treated quite naturally as a Russian 
question. Even now the Russian Cabinet is con- 
sidering the outlines of a scheme which shall give 
full effect to the Tsar’s promise of autonomy. The 
Russian Government, even while it is feeling the full 
weight of the German armies, has the courage and 
foresight to take long views. The military crisis 
through which Russia is passing at this time also gives 
special weight to the generous and cordial message of 
M. Sazonoff to Great Britain on the anniversary of our 
entrance into the war. The whole demeanour of 
Russia at this time is one of great dignity and fortitude. 


This has been a week of retrospect and of speeches. 
More particularly, as was inevitable in any reckoning 
of our strength and our position in the war, it has been 
a week of acknowledgment and gratitude for the British 
Fleet. This was expressed not by British speakers 
alone. The French Minister of Marine has sent a mes- 
sage from France to the British ships—a message 
which completely justifies Mr. Balfour’s anniversary 
tribute at the London Opera House. The holding of 
the seas has been, at least for the Western Allies, the 
signal fact and achievement so far of our struggle 
with Germany. But for the Fleet we should not be 
fighting in the West to-day. The war would by now 
on the West front have been finished. 


That the rest is yet to do—that the war by land has 
upon the West to be taken up and all its late decisions 
revised and reversed in. our favour—such is the other 
big reality with which we are fronted in this second 
year. Mr. Balfour rightly ended upon this. As 
the ‘‘ Evening Standard ’’ has reminded us this week, 
Trafalgar preceded Waterloo by many years. Tra- 
falgar made Great Britain safe. But it did not bring 
Napoleon to account. Now, as then, the decisive and 
last word has to be said on land. We have now to 
follow the programme which Mr. Balfour set forth 
on Wednesday—to become stronger each month, to 
draw towards the fullness of our power as Germany 
begins to draw towards the end of hers. But let there 
be no miscalculation here. We are not yet: anywhere 
within sight of a weakening of the power of Germany. 
Nothing short of every effort we can make will bring 
us within view of that. 


The Archbishop of York at Hull on Wednesday 
made a fine appeal for leading in the Government. 
It is time, he pleads, that the necessity should be 
squarely faced for sacrifice in a national fashion. 
The nation is ready for ‘‘great and exacting 
demands’, and the leaders of the nation should be 
willing to prove this readiness to the utmost, to “‘ test 
the real strength of the people, which was _ its 
capacity for sacrifice”’. These are straight, driving 
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words, whose force is heightened by the position and 
by the broad, open views of the speaker; heightened 
also by the fact that Dr. Lang was lately with the 
Fleet. The Fleet has kept the nation safe and given 
to the nation an opportunity to organise for war in 
war-time. It has the right to be assured that the 
respite is being well used. 


The British Notes to America clearly define the 
questions in dispute. We will confine ourselves 
strictly to describing them in documentary terms. The 
American Government has specifically objected to the 
detention of the American steamship ‘‘ Neches ”’, sail- 
ing from Rotterdam to a port in the United States. 
The ship was brought to London and the cargo dis- 
charged. This action was taken under the Order in 
Council of last March, which lays down that any ship 
carrying goods of enemy origin may be required to 
discharge its cargo in Great Britain. The cargo of the 
‘* Neches ’’ originated from Belgium, and was there- 
fore attached. The American Government categor- 
ically refuses to admit the 7 of the seizure, and 
insists ‘‘ upon the rights of American owners to bring 
their goods out of Holland in due course in neutral 
ships, even though such goods may have come origin- 
ally from the territories of a country at war with Great 
Britain ’’. 


Sir E. Grey’s answer to the American Ambassador 
is no less clear. It first calls the attention of the 
_American Government to the contrast which exists 
between the conduct of the German and British 
Governments; then hints at the greater call upon the 
United States for seeking reparation from Germany ; 
and finally disallows the American contention. Since 
it is important not to gloss the essential paragraphs 
— letter of Sir E. Grey, we quote them here in 
ull : 

‘It is the practice of the German Government 
in the waters through which the ‘‘ Neches ’’’ was 
passing to sink neutral as well as British mer- 
chant vessels, irrespective of the destination of 
the vessel, of the destination or origin of the 
cargo, and without proper regard or provision 
for the safety of passengers or crews, many of 
whom have lost their lives in consequence. 

‘His Majesty’s Government, on the other 
hand, have adhered to the rules of visit and 
search, and have observed the obligation to bring 
into port and submit to a Prize Court any ships 
or cargoes with regard to which they think they 
have a good case for detention or for condemna- 
tion as contraband. 

““His Majesty’s Government are not aware, 
except from the published correspondence between 
the United States and Germany, to what extent 
reparation has been claimed from Germany by 
neutrals for loss of ships, lives, and cargoes, nor 
how far these acts have been the subject even of 
protest by the neutral Governments concerned. 

“While these acts of the German Government 
continue it seems neither reasonable nor just that 
His Majesty’s Government should be pressed 

. to allow goods from Germany to pass freely 
through waters effectively patrolled by British 
ships of war.”’ 


The isolation of these essential paragraphs gives to 
them a stark severity which, in the correspondence 
as a whole, is considerably softened by a long 
explanatory letter arguing the rights of the British 
case upon its merits. The final justification of the 
British case cannot, of course, rest simply upon what 
the enemy is doing. It must in itself be just and 
reasonable. Sir E. Grey points out that the present 
Orders in Council do not interfere with commerce 
genuinely destined for, or proceeding fram, neutral 
countries; that Great Britain, as humanely and fairly 
as possible, is endeavouring to square the traditional 
recognised right of a belligerent to ‘‘cut off by 
effective means the sea-borne commerce of the 


| would have a new character. 


enemy ’’ with entirely new conditions of warfare; and 
that the operations of the British Fleet, as the British 
Government is gratified to observe from the figures, 
have not had a detrimental effect upon the commerce 
of the United States. It would be idle to deny that 
there is revealed in this correspondence a serious 
difference of opinion between the British and 
American Governments. Upon the other side, one 
gladly notes the frank and friendly way in which the 
controversy is being conducted. 


On 26 July, near the German coast, a British sub- 
marine (at present her name is not given) sank a 
German destroyer, believed to be of the G 196 class. 
Another British submarine operating in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, has torpedoed a large steamer of 3,000 tons off 
Mudania Pier. Several sailing vessels were secured 
alongside. The explosion was very heavy. Torpedoes 
were fired at lighters alongside the Arsenal at Con- 
stantinople ; the result could not be seen, but the explo- 
sion was violent. But it is in the Baltic that a British 
submarine has achieved the greatest feat, sinking a 
German transport which was carrying troops to rein- 
force von Below’s army in the Baltic provinces. 


At the end of September 1914 General Botha made 
an important speech on German South-West Africa, 
in order to fix public attention on two questions of 
policy: first, that the spread of German intrigue had 
inspired ‘‘ the Imperial Government’s request that the 
Union should take certain positions in German South- 
West Africa’’; and, next, that ‘‘the Union would 
want to have a voice in the final disposal of”’ the 
German colony. This claim was undoubtedly just and 
reasonable; and now General Botha, after his victory, 
has spoken again On the same topic. On 3 August, 
at a banquet given in Johannesburg, he explained 
why, ‘‘so far as he is concerned, it is impossible to 
return the territory to the Germans’’. Originally he 
had said that annexation was not the aim of his cam- 
paign; ‘‘ but this attitude had since been considerably 
altered owing to the Kaiser’s telegram, in which the 
Kaiser said, ‘I shall not only recognise the indepen- 
dence of South Africa, but even guarantee it, provided 
the rebellion be started immediately’. In this it is 
possible to detect the German desire to possess the 
Union. . . . Were the territory given back endless 
difficulties would arise. All the serious trouble in South 
Africa was due to German intrigue. Moreover, the 
German native policy was a source of danger to the 
Union ’’. General Botha spoke in the presence of 
Lord Buxton. 


Mr. Bonar Law visited Folkestone on Wednesday to 
hold two inspections of the Canadian troops stationed 
in and about Shorncliffe. Rainy weather drenched the 


| thousands of paraded men in Bargrove Farm, but the 


review was a great success. No finer troops have 
come to us from Canada. From Bargrove. Farm, in 
Beachborough Park, Mr. Bonar Law, General Hughes, 
General Steele, and other officers went by motor-car 
to Sir John Moore Plain, where they inspected more 
Canadian artillery, more infantry also, and a fine body 
of mounted rifles. In the evening, at the Drill Hall, 
Folkestone, Mr. Bonar Law spoke to a large gathering 
of Canadian troops. He said that things after the war 
Already, by an arrange- 
ment between Great Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions, it was understood that when the time 
came for peace negotiations the Dominion Governments 
were to have a say in the arrangements. This marks 
a great step forward, but it is only a step. It has 
long been Mr. Bonar Law’s hope, and now it is his 
belief, that as a result of this war the time will come 
when the whole of the self-governing Dominions, in 
proportion to their population and resources, will share 
with Great Britain the duty and honour of governing 
the British Empire. The presence of Sir Robert Borden 
with Mr. Balfour at the anniversary meeting on 
| Wednesday is of good omen. 
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At last we have some figures as to German—without 
Austrian—war strength to-day and German casualties 
which are worth most serious attention. They were 
read out in the Prize Court on Monday by the 
Solicitor-General, and were contained in an affidavit 
sworn by Major Dillon, of the War Office. Major 
Dillon’s estimate of the number of persons who could 
not be classed as civilians in Germany was as follows : 
Under arms, 4,000,000; in training, 750,000; on the 
railways, in the munition factories, and in coal mines 
and various military factories, 2,750,000. Total, 
7,500,000. The casualties of the German armies, in- 
cluding constant temporary wastage, Major Dillon 
puts at 2,000,000. 


Thus, on the best authority in this country, all the 
rumours as to German losses of three, four, and five 
million odd turn out wild and reckless. We thought 
so, and have said so lately. Who spreads these 
rumours, and why are they encouraged? Nothing but 
ill can possibly result from the habit of belittling the 
power of the enemy and by killing off his armies in 
imagination. We far prefer Sir Edward Carson’s 
way. Let us, he boldly and openly declared in a 
speech this week, face the facts: To be buoyed up by 
fictitious figures in our favour can only result in our 
being grievously let down in due course. . 


In a speech last week Lord Derby protested strongly 
against the habit of making scapegoats and of attack- 
ing men in the great departments who are not allowed 
to reply. Particularly, he evidently pointed to the 
attacks made lately in Parliament on a leading official 
at the War Office. Lord Derby was perfectly right. 
The attacks made on officials at the War Office and 
elsewhere have been mean and cowardly: the petty 
pin-prickers who love to perform in Parliament have 
been a home pest in this war. Moreover, they have 
not only been mean and cowardly in their attacks, but 
they have been utterly wide of the mark. It is one 
of the real advantages of the adjournment that we 
hear no more of the false charges and baseless rumours 
of these men. 


Faced with the new Register, and a_ possible 
conflict and confusion of effort, Lord Esher has 
written, as President of the Territorial Force Associa- 
tion in London, to Lord Nicholson in these terms: 
“If the new Register—which is admittedly an attempt 
to combine a powerful ingredient of a compulsory 
system in solution with a voluntary system—is to 
avail us at this crisis of our fate, it is essential to put 
aside all predilection, and to endeavour to pull each 
one of us every ounce of weight we can. I, personally, 
have always urged that Army recruiting—for since the 
war began I never could conceive three Armies, but 
only one Army—should be placed in the hands of the 
Territorial Force Associations and their experienced 
staffs, saturated as they are and must be with local 
knowledge. The Army Council mountain, however, 
would not go to the Territorial Mahomet, so we must, 
with all good grace and perfect good will, go to the 
mountain.’’ Lord Esher is here shown as a true 
patriot. He thinks first of the common effort, and 
only after that of his personal enthusiasms. 


_ We hear this week of a new phase of the terror 
in ~~ Belgian mechanics and engineers are 
being brutally pressed by the German Army to serve 
on the Belgian railways. So far, they have most 
bravely resisted under savage threatening and insult. 
Every nation is agreed as to the infamy of compelling 
men to assist the enemy in fighting their own people ; 
but it will be remembered that the German Kriegs- 
brauch has passages flatly in contradiction with inter- 
national law on this very matter. The German War 
Staff would probably have before this tried their present 
tactics upon the Belgians were it not for the difficulty 
of forcing masses of men to work against their will, 
and were it not for the extreme danger of entrusting 
military work to men who cannot fail to long that it 
may come to disaster. 


We print this week an article by Professor Paul 
Vinogradoff on the career and teaching of Aksakoff, 
the great Slavophile. In describing the new spirit in 
Russia, and the work which Russia has undertaken to 
accomplish within her frontiers, we have often 
appealed to the authority of Professor Vinogradoff. 
His deep, familiar knowledge of Russia, a knowledge 
illuminated by original and imaginative research into 
the legal and social history of other nations, par- 
ticularly of England, gives to his opinion on Russian 
subjects at this time great value and weight. There 
is just one regret which we in Great Britain can have as 
to the coming renascence of Russia. It is that, as a 
result of it, Oxford may possibly lose Professor Vino- 
gradoff. It is not likely that Russia will dispense with 
his services in the coming time. The ideals for which 
he has stood are those which to-day are uniting Russia 
constitutionally under the throne. Hitherto he has 
been unable to accept an active part in Russian 
politics. When he can do so, Oxford must consent to 
lose its greatest living historian and scholar. 


Our two great English universities continue their 
sacrifices to the greatest cause on the whole that the 
Empire of England has ever embraced. Thus on 
Wednesday the ‘‘ Times’’, among its list of fallen 
officers, printed these three names : Second Lieutenant 
G. W. Grenfell, 8th Rifle Brigade; Lieutenant G. W. 
Talbot, 7th Rifle Brigade ; Captain J. D. H. Radcliffe, 
7th King’s Royal Rifles. Between them these young 
officers—the eldest scarcely over 30 years of age— 
stood for all that is most liberal and enlightened and 
for what is most manly in the traditions of Oxford: 
they were of her finest athletes in mind and body. 
Radcliffe, a Balliol man, was elected a few years since 
a Fellow of All Souls; Talbot, youngest son of the 
Bishop of Winchester, whilst at Christchurch from 
1910 to 1914, had made already his mark, no mean 
one, as President of the Union and Secretary to the 
Canning Club, where he was known as a keen debater 
with a fighting programme for young Toryism ; Gren- 
fell, a Balliol man, winner of the Craven, tennis player 
and heavyweight boxer. Grenfell was killed whilst 
leading his platoon in Flanders on 31 July, Radcliffe 
and Talbot in Flanders too, a day earlier. 


Not one of these three men chose, at the outset of 
their career on leaving Oxford, the profession of arms; 
Radcliffe and Grenfell chose different branches of the 
law, and Talbot seemed “ cut out ’’ for public life and 
Parliament. But when the great call came all three 
answered it in the same spirit. Lord Desborough has 
lost two sons and two nephews since last September— 
namely, Captain Julian Grenfell and Lieutenant G. Ww. 
Grenfell, Captain Francis Grenfell, V.C., and Captain 
‘* Rivy ” Grenfell, four young Englishmen with a very 
splendid record of culture and devotion. Men like 
these need no epitaph, or the old Greek one for the 
Spartans at Thermopylae would serve well enough 


to-day : 
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We are concerned to notice a call for help from 
‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ in one of its recent issues, but 
hope it has a long career of renewed life and health 
before it. ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ is an old friend, 
and one of the most honourable and cultivated public 
prints in the country. There is a flavour about this 
admirable little paper which is precious to-day when 
shoddy print and scamped scholarship flourish rankly. 
‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’, started in 1849, was originally 
edited by W. J.. Thoms. In recent years it was edited 
by Mr. Vernon Rendall, who—of course—kept high its 
standard of research and learning; and this tradition, 
it is clear, still prevails. The correspondents of 
‘“Notes and Queries’? have ranged from Japan to 
Texas, and Fiji to South Africa; and those who have 
written for it well might boast Qua regio in libris 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
WARSAW; AND THE POSITION AT HOME. 


WEEK’S stubborn, tenacious fighting upon all 
sides of the Warsaw salient has prepared us for 
the fall of the city. Warsaw is the storehouse and 
centre of Russian armies invading or attacking Ger- 
many from the East. Its capture by the enemy brains 
the offensive of our Ally. The capture of Warsaw is 
undoubtedly the greatest achievement so far of the 
German armies; and its full consequences upon the 
position farther East and in the important rich pro- 
vinces of the Baltic must needs be very great. 

That is the severe military truth as to the fall of 
Warsaw. For our Russian Ally it is a heavy and 
bitter blow, lightened only by a sense of reverses 
bravely encountered and heavy sacrifices of men and 
time exacted from the enemy—lightened also by the 
discovery in Russia of an inexhaustible resolution. 
The people of Russia are more than ever fortified in 
their will to resist, and, when the moment comes, to 
return. The news has long been expected in Petro- 
grad; and it comes at last as an event, immediately 
and gravely disastrous no doubt, but nevertheless an 
event which helps yet further to shape the new Russia, 
whose character is briefly hinted at this week in the 
Saturpay Review in the concluding phrases of an 
article by Professor Vinogradoff. Russia is upon the 
forge. Her future, Professor Vinogradoff believes, 
will be found in an Imperial concentration of power 
and will and the sweeping away from her politics of 
‘* formalism and coercion’’. The hammering of the 
German armies has, in Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase, 
unshackled Russia. 

But what is the significance of this grave event for 
the Allies of Russia in the West, and more particularly 
for Great Britain? A greater burden has been put 
upon us—a burden which we cannot for a moment 
refuse if the programme of ultimate and decisive vic- 
tory for the Allies is to be carried through. 

There are several distinct classes of thought or 
groups of prophets in England with their varying 
outlook on the war. There are the classes rather 
ignorantly described as optimists and pessimists re- 
spectively : we say rather ignorantly described, for, of 
course, a man is no optimist through believing or 
declaring that it is all over with Germany now she has 
run short of copper or of custard; nor is that man a 
pessimist who declines to regard the campaign on land 
so far as a victory in disguise for the Allies. The 
two terms have been bandied about by speakers and 
writers who have not troubled to enquire what they 
really signify; and therefore the words have become 
debased coin of speech; they are perfect illustrations 
of what Trench, that great teacher of language, de- 
scribed as immoral words. But putting aside so-called 
optimism and pessimism entirely, and the flighty non- 
sense that is indulged in on the subject, there is a 
distinct and quite serious school of thought in the 
country to-day which holds that, though things are by 
no means so bright as they might be, we shall some- 
how muddle through the war all right and come out on 
the top, more or less, in the end. The people who 
hold this opinion are numerous; and they are no 
believers in the absurd stories about the failure in the 
supply of Germany’s copper or custard or in the 
theories that the abandonment of Lemberg, of 
Przemysl, of Galicia, or of Warsaw, is nothing more 
or less than what is known as a gambit in the game 
of chess—namely, the studied sacrifice of a pawn to 
the opponent in the early stages of the contest in 
order that a strong attacking and developing position 
may be secured. They are by no means wanting in 
common sense or thought, and they have in many 
instances made a considerable study of the habits and 
history of the British race—at any rate of the British 
race here at home. They are, frankly, not enthu- 


siasts, and they are not believers in the possibility of 
the nation at this stage in the war making up its 
mind to anything in the nature of an heroical effort 
involving a very real and serious change in its in- 
But they never- 


grained habits and tastes—that is all. 


theless believe that, somehow, gradually, we shall make 
up a bit of way here, and a bit of way there; and 
that at the close—when the nations of the earth gene- 
rally will have had about a “‘ bellyful ’’ of war—Great 
Britain will be discovered, despite all grumblings and 
alarums and excursions, in the creditable place she 
has filled at the end of a fair number of her wars, 
The Crimea is recalled in this connection —in 
many ways, not unreasonably so—the South African 
war, too, and half-a-dozen other wars of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. We always have contrived 
to muddle through, it is urged, and have come out 
at or very near the top at the close—however near 
the bottom we may have seemed to be in the early 
or middle stages of the contest. There is something 
to be said for this point of view. It is an unenthusiastic 
way of looking at things, certainly; but it is a point 
of view which has to be considered, for it is taken 
by a large number of people to-day. 

What do people mean when they shrug their 
shoulders and remark that probably, despite all our 
mistakes and want of preparation and foresight, we 
shall muddle through the war all right in the end? 
Muddling through the war to a more or less reason- 
ably successful issue means, roughly, that we shall go 
on very much in the manner we have been going on 
since the start of the war; making up for deficiencies 
here and there where practicable, smoothing over 
difficulties, and hoping for the best. Thus, when 
there are strikes—and a certain number of strikes, say 
a moderate number of strikes, are inevitable under a 
muddling-through policy, and we must make up our 
minds to them—we shall endeavour, presumably, to 
settle them by the machinery of second-best war mea- 
sures, such as the Munitions Act’s compulsory provi- 
sions, but we shall actually succeed in settling them by 
eloquence and persuasion. We shall propose to over- 
come strikes by fining the miners of South Wales—from 
two and sixpence up to £3 or £5 a day—the copper- 
smiths of the Clyde, and the tramway workers of some 
other district—certain tramway workers are, it is 
stated, just preparing to strike now in the North; but, 
actually, we shall proceed to overcome strikes by 
talking round the miners, coppersmiths, and tramway 
workers. Lord Glenconner lately proposed that there 
should be no more speeches, that we should get to 
work instead. But if we are to muddle through the 
war to a reasonably successful issue, speeches, a great 
abundance of speeches, will be exceedingly essential. 
Persuasive eloquence will indeed be indispensable. 
Barring, perhaps, the actual landing of half a dozen 
army corps of the Germans in England, nothing— 
under a policy of muddling through—is so potent a 
reminder that we are at war, in some peril even, than 
persuasive eloguence. Had it not been for the per- 
suasive eloquence of the Minister for Munitions, in his 
pilgrimage to South Wales, had it not been for the 
extremely adroit way in which, by fervour and blarney, 
he completely won over the hearts of the 200,000 
Welsh miners, the coal strike might—probably would 
—have been still in full blast. And all other strikes, 
on anything like a considerable or threatening scale, 
will—under a policy of muddling through—have to be 
got under in the same way. We shall have to perorate 
the strikers into patriotism. The Clyde coppersmiths, 
should they threaten to rise or shirk in large numbers, 
will have to be perorated to: the tramway workers 
will have to be perorated to. Eloquence, conciliatory 
eloquence, blarney, and a judicious use of flattery at 
the right moment—these will be among our chief 
munitions of war. We shall make shells out of 
eloquent perorations, guns and rifles out of them. 
We are perfectly serious in saying that under the 
present policy of conducting—at home—the war, 
eloquent appeals to patriotism must be more or less 
incessant. This past week has been a week of 
eloquent and heartfelt appeal, appeal on the platform 
and in the pulpit; therefore, probably, under our 
present policy of conducting, at home, the war, it has 
been a helpful and encouraging week. But the steam 
must be kept up, the fires must be constantly banked 
up, otherwise the cold fit will most certainly succeed. 
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What the phrase ‘‘ muddling through the war to a 
reasonably successful issue ’’ does not mean is severe 
method and organisation. It does not mean anything 
approaching the ideal, the noble ideal, which is 
obviously in the Archbishop of York’s mind when he 
asks the State to test the real strength of the people, 
to discover its capacity for sacrifice. When the 
Archbishop of York declares, as he did at Hull this 
week, that we want a Government that will lead and 
‘‘ has the courage to make great and exacting demands 
on the spirit of the people”’ he is thinking, not of 
muddling through, but of methodising sternly and 
thoroughly indeed; he is thinking of national service, 
scientific and severe, national service that deals with 
men and deals with munitions. He is pressing for, not 
a course of compromise, which may, without any 
very unpleasant interference with our liberty—or our 
licence—give us a plausible sort of success in the 
long run; but for a course of drastic and logical action 
which may ensure us such a victory as the Prime 
Minister has frequently insisted on and as Mr. 
Balfour pointed to in his speech this week at the 
London Opera House. 

The nation has yet to choose which course it will 
adopt. It has not by any manner of means chosen 
yet, and the Government has certainly not chosen for 
it. As we have admitted, it is possible that through 
the policy in favour so far—the policy of getting on as 
best we may by second-best measures and ingenious 
devices, eloquent appeals, and so on—we may some- 
how get out of our difficulties and reach a reasonably 
satisfactory conclusion, a kind of armed neutrality 
truce. We may achieve this, for whatever it may be 
worth, thanks to the immense power of the British 
Navy, and to the work that Navy has done not for 
Great Britain alone, but for the Allies generally since 
the war broke out a year ago. The Navy cannot of 
itself secure us and our Allies the overwhelming 
victory and triumph which the Prime Minister pro- 
poses, and which the Archbishop of York has in his 
mind when he urges the Government to test the 
public’s self-sacrifice. Even after Trafalgar, as a 
writer in the Evening Standard ”’ reminded us on 
Wednesday, there had to be great contests on land 
before Napoleonism was crushed out. But so immense 
is the influence of sea power in these days of world- 
borne commerce that the Navy can no doubt secure 
us, and put a great German success out of the 
question. Germany, as we have pointed out before, 
can never be anything but a crippled Power, no matter 
what her armed success on land, so long as our Fleet 
forbids her to go to sea. That is provided, of course, 
we concentrate more than ever on the Fleet, and make 
up our minds to build, and to scrap, on a scale 
that has no precedents. 


THE FRUITS OF EDUCATION. 


HE value of modern education is being brought 
rudely to judgment. What has been the worth 

of the things we have taught the nation in the last 
forty years? How do these things compare with the 
knowledge and discretion instilled by the crafts of 
former times? Does it help us, in our time of need, 
that our public has been taught to understand and to 
misunderstand certain political phrases, to be 
‘* above ’’ much work that is useful, to be able to read 
the newspaper through from end to end, from the 
police to the betting news, to comprehend very 
perfectly how the ‘‘ capitalist’? can be defied and 
squeezed by reduced output, and by votes at 
congresses of labour? What, in a word, is the precise 
human value of our free elementary education? 
Can we declare that its good is entirely unmixed? 
Since it has chosen to go so far, should it not have 
gone even farther? Has it not found the public 
ignorant, and left it half-baked? Fluent experts have 
talked at random of education for many a year. In 
mid-Victorian times, when international exhibitions 
were welcomed as forerunners of perpetual peace, and 


the sprinting progress of an industrial time, it was 
believed in prophetic circles that humble democrats 
would gain a beautiful future from the rudiments of 
reading and writing, united to a smattering of 
arithmetic. Idealists closed their minds to the fact 
that the excellent craft-work of early times was a proof 
not of ignorance, but of deft self-control, of educated 
efficiency. The first public schools are as old as man- 
kind—schools wherein knowledge was learned from 
handicrafts. Their customs and traditions belonged to 
everybody. Pottery, for example, has been a 
wonderful school, as well as a great historian. Till 
the coming of cheap and easy reading and writing for 
everyone, some forty years ago in our own country, 
handicraft was the people’s university, and none can 
say that it was a bad one, since old nations treasure 
with pride a great many various relics of its fruitful 
discipline. At a time when few working men could 
read and write, English handicrafts were at their 
best, and English farms grew the best wool in Europe 
—a veritable Golden Fleece. To-day, on the other 
hand, subdivided labour and monotonous machines, 
aided by the dreary cult of cheapness, have taken from 
most skilled men their pride of craft; and note, also, 
as a significant fact, that the most thorough ‘work is 
associated always either with luxury, as in jewels and 
costly clothes, or with danger to lives, as in ships, 
guns, rifles, bridges, railway engines, surgical instru- 
ments, and so forth. During the years in which free 
and general ‘‘ education’? has been active among 
boys and girls in elementary schools there has been 
no progress at all in work by the people for the people. 
On the contrary, a farthing frugality in effort has dis- 
placed the tough old care and skill. 

Yet rhapsodies on education are common even now, 
particularly in the pacifist Press, which has never paid 
much attention to history. Only two things can be 
said with confidence about the enforced training given 
in elementary schools to boys and girls between the 
ages of five and fourteen. It endeavours to buy some- 
thing or other at a huge price, for its annual cost in 
the United Kingdom is about twenty-seven millions. 
This capital wealth, which would have seemed like a 
miracle to the Elizabethans, takes from thousands of 
parents the moral discipline that enables household 
thrift to pay school expenses ; and this fact implies not 
only that children belong to the State rather than to 
their parents, but that parents cannot be harmed when 
they are freed, by Act of Parliament, from moral 
duties. If the State were entirely and wisely auto- 
cratic as ja foster-parent, as she is as a naval 
military instructor, criticism would have less to say; 
but parents govern the free schools by their political 
votes, and they make a fuss when a teacher, greatly 
daring, tries Dr. Birch as well as Dr. Book, So 
there is nothing logical in the doctrine of free and 
enforced education. It is a doctrine of compromise 
that brings ease to parents, whatever it may do for 
children. It is a godsend to the very poor, no doubt; 
but the very poor do not represent our civilisation : 
they are sinister and tragic failures in the battle for 
existence. To lift them up is a duty of national self- 
respect, and we should like to believe that free schools 
do help to rescue them from their habits and from 
their surroundings. On this point there is no definite 
information. 

But a thing beyond all dispute is the public folly at 
standing odds with the public good which free schools 
and free libraries would do under proper public dis- 
cipline. Year after year, for example, a roaring trade 
in printed trash, mainly fiction, has appealed with 
success to the illiterate readers whom elementary 
‘¢ education ’’ has thrown upon the streets. Vast sums 
of money have been earned out of this traffic, with no 
benefit to any reader; and cheap and shoddy amuse- 
ments of many sorts have been allowed to trade on a 
spendthrift people badly in need of discipline. Girls, 
as soon as they can read, begin to lose their heads in 
advertised flummery; and boys know the betting news 
of the various horseracing tipsters. To keep at 


when other great expectations made much ado about | fourteen a betting book of ha’pence is now a common 
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hobby. Is it a proof that a lad’s education has not 
been neglected by the State? 

Mediocrity has many luxuries of its own, and who 
knows why they should be subsidised every year with 
twenty-seven millions taken from public funds? Sup- 
pose the Education Department had for the protection 
of its elementary schools an active Board of Public 
Amusements. Surely an investment of national wealth 
in the making of readers ought to be guarded by 
national caution in a compulsory improvement of popu- 
lar recreations? During the last forty years, though 
the cost of education has gone up higher and higher, 
a great many influences have impaired the moral and 
intellectual nerve of the people. Until the war came, 
illusions and pastimes and strikes kept the public mind 
far off from thought and discipline. Even the well- 
to-do chose for their educational guide an absurd fad, 
that boys at school ought to be crammed for their 
‘* future careers’’ as poultry is fattened for the market. 
So Latin and Greek lost their authority: they were 
foes to ‘‘ future careers’’, though the purposes of 
education had not changed in the least degree. To 
bind each generation to its forerunners, and to inure 
young minds to discipline, to self-denial—these things 
are the body of education; and the soul of it is good 
judgment. 

Learning is often a thing apart from education. 
Germans have a passion for hard work, and most of 
them learn from books a good deal more than the 
. Majority of our own countrymen; but where in their 
actions do we find education? They detest even that 
chivalry which we call sportsmanship, and which has 
kept alive in our national life an old inheritance of 
generous courage. Though among several classes of 
the community British patriotism was displaced for 
years by a cosmopolitan cant, sportsmanship held its 
own in the national character; and now for a year it 
has been wonderfully alert and wide-awake, enlisting, 
recruiting, directing battleships and big battalions, 
drawing the Empire close together, working a renais- 
sance in the midst of thronged dangers. Here is the 
best education that our race has known for a century. 
And our new Armies, when they return to civil life, 
will bring with them their disciplined great qualities, 
and will put into sfay-at-homes a manly good sense 
freed from claptrap. So the credit side of the war 
ought to please the most rigid economists. Never 
before has our country been enriched by millions of 
disciplined men educated by great events. 

On the debit side of the account there are such 
formidable figures that many patriots ask themselves 
whether free education is among the national luxuries 
which ought to be suspended immediately. This idea 
is hated by fanatics who regard free education as the 
Ark of the Covenant; but can the State afford to 
spend so many millions on elementary free schools? 
She has gained less from them, all in all, than she got 
from the old guild system of apprenticeship. And it 
is nothing less than a crime against the common good 
that any boy of the people should leave his free school 
ungrounded in the rudiments of a useful and necessary 
craft. After forty years of ‘‘ universal ’’ education 
there should be no unskilled labourers in the British 
Isles. From the fact that unskilled labour is a national 
weakness everywhere we can estimate the irrational 
shortcomings of elementary education. To prepare 
young minds to read tit-bit papers and magazines, 
while leaving young hands untrained with the discipline 
of a craft, is as far off from good judgment as were 
the political ‘‘ optimists ’? who defeated Lord Roberts 
and the vigilants. Moreover, no harm of any sort 
would be done if parents not only began at once, but 
continued for several years, perhaps four years or 
five, to pay a war-tax by contributing week by week 
a small sum for the obligatory schooling of every 
child. A few pence paid in this way would be some- 
thing more than a good act of patriotism; it would 
put the people’s housekeeping under discipline, would 
turn patriotism into thrift. Those who earn high 
wages out of the war would contribute a small per- 
centage of their earnings towards the costs of a slow 


and painful victory; and the very poor, whose penury 
is below such a weekly tax, could be aided effectively 
from a fund subscribed by the well-to-do and the rich, 

This arrangement would be fair to the school. 
teachers, who, as servants of the State, cannot be cast 
adrift without compensation. Those of military age 
and physique could be freed for war service in the 
field, and the rest might contribute a small percentage 
of their secure livelihood to their paymasters’ financial 
needs. But this is not all. Two further points are to 
be noted. If parents paid their war-tax by paying 
for their children’s education in national schools, they 
would learn very soon to test the value of the educa- 
tion by evident results. Instead of tolerating schools 
because overworked mothers want to be free from 
responsibility, they would wish to get their money’s 
worth. To pay week by week is a better discipline— 
a better education—than to receive week by week for 
nothing a routine favour. In the long run, in- 
variably, official routines defeat their best aims. 

At any rate, let it be admitted that free education in 
a generation has not done the wonders it might. It 
has made a public slow to realise the need for 
organisation and discipline, willing to catch at any 
illusion, apt to run from reality. Before we censure 
the public for being credulous and easily misled, quick 
to rebel and to strike, slow to see things as they are, 
let us remember that they have been ‘‘ taught” 
steadily for many years. Was there nothing wrong 
with the teaching? 


THE WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR. 


HOSE who lately watched the procession of 
women passing as a deputation to the Govern- 
ment, or read an account of the speeches that were 
made on that occasion, must inevitably have thought 
how small a part this active and organised demonstra- 
tion represented in the sum of splendid and devoted 
work which the women of the country are doing 
to-day. This procession represented but a fraction 
of the work which women have done and are doing 
since war broke out—doing without processions or 
committees, without any great sense of its value, 
quietly and unconsciously, in thousands of homes. 
The procession was well enough. Here, indeed, one 
saw one branch of women’s work—namely, the 
organisation of women for industry. But without in 
any way belittling the value or importance of this kind 
of service, one must say at once that it is far less 
important and less essential than many other kinds 
which are less publicly offered and acknowledged. In 
measuring the country’s debt to the women of Great 
Britain, one naturally begins with other things. One 
does not begin with the women’s Press and the 
women’s platform. One does not even begin with the 
women who have offered to work in the factories or 
to take men’s places in offices and railway stations. 
Still less does one begin with the women who dress 
themselves in khaki or urgently press plans and 
policies upon the Government. One begins quite 
simply and inevitably with the women who stay at 
home. 

And first of all one begins with the women who at 
home not only—as we shall see—do the most impor- 
tant and difficult work of all, but who have also, with- 
out complaint“ or difficulty, with gladness even and 
pride, incurred the possibility of poverty and bereave- 
ment in speeding their men to the Front. The propor- 
tion of married men in the new armies whose wives 
have had to lower at once their standard of living, 
who are in danger of something like a social catas- 
trophe should their husbands be maimed or killed, tells 
a wonderful tale of women’s patriotism. They have 
nothing but the sheer spirit of sacrifice and loyalty to 
prompt them. For the men there is the call of a new 
life of adventure and uncertainty, excitement and per- 
haps hope of distinction. They, at least, will get 
something out of the new life—new experiences and 
points of view, fresh discoveries concerning them- 
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selves and the world, the savour of novel discipline 
and friendships, the delight a man has in the acquire- 
ment of new aptitudes. His motives for going to the 
war are necessarily more mixed than are the woman’s 
motive for putting no difficulty in his way. She, 
indeed, has in most cases one motive alone. Patriotism 
in its most single-hearted and its purest form is found 
among the women of the nation or it is not found at 
all. This is the first gift the women of Great Britain 
have brought to the service of their country. 

But this, perhaps, should be taken as a thing apart 
from the less exalted, the merely practical, discussion 
as to how the women of the country are best employed 
at this time. For the majority of women there can 
be no doubt at all. Whether their men be at home 
or enlisted it is their immediate task to look to the 
economy and maintenance of their households and 
families. We have lately heard many public speeches 
from Ministers and experts on the absolute need of the 
nation for thrift and a wise employment of its 
resources. If we are to come successfully through the 
war, and out of the war with credit unimpaired, we 
are told, the country must spend wisely and look con- 
tinually to its pence. In the important and vital 
matter of expenditure it is the women who determine. 
According to the ability and the will they are showing 
to-day will depend our financial position. High 
finance has done its part in declaring and explaining 
the necessity for thrift and for preferring one sort of 
expenditure to another. Household thrift and 
management must do the rest. 

This is a task of no small responsibility and no 
small difficulty. It has been a way of the in- 
experienced and untaught to imagine that household 
economy is a simple, because it is a homely, matter. 
Many of its practitioners, to whom skilful management 
has become easy from constant habit, themselves tend 
to underrate their ability. One hears women who 
manage their household affairs with thrice the 
vigilance and shrewdness of a Local Government 
Board actually deploring that they are not ‘“‘ clever ”’ 
enough to help in the war. They are tempted by 
talkative friends, who would reduce a household to 
chaos in three weeks, to aspire to higher things, to 
sit on committees, or count hands at a public meeting. 
Let these women be reassured in time. They are 
employing the experience and training of a lifetime to 
scores of small problems of adjustment and of ways 
and means every week of the yé@ar, each one of which, 
successfully solved, is at this time of profit to the 
nation. In estimating the value of women’s work in 
the war it is essential, if we are to get true propor- 
tions into our reckoning, to think first of the thousands 
of homes where watchful and intelligent management 
is making the best of things by the thriftiest means. 
Not less must we insist upon the injury which may be 
done by well-meaning enthusiasts who in any way 
hinder this good work by speciously decoying its 
experts into other fields. It is possible for any woman 
to learn in three weeks how to punch tickets or dis- 
tribute letters. This work must not be done by expert 


housekeepers. Housekeeping is not learned in three 


weeks, or even in three years. 

Organised and special work naturally falls to the 
women who are free of responsibilities at home. Of 
this work, undoubtedly the finest is done by the 
women of the Red Cross. From the fully trained 
nurses who are bravely working to the limit of their 
endurance abroad and at home, to the local workers of 
the Voluntary Aid Detachment, every rank is filled 
with a fine devotion. There is no work of which the 
mere dilettante so easily tires. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell on the monotony, hardship, and unpleasant- 
ness which thousands of women have cheerfully con- 
sented to endure in this great profession. Many of 
these women had had, as yet, no work or responsi- 
bility to face of any kind until they were enrolled for 
this particular service. Those who are serving to-day 
have been tried to the utmost. The trifler is soon 
wearied of this work, and has long been eliminated. 
Those who remain have given up ail their time and 


pleasure, and are as ready, if need be, to give their 
lives. They stand easily at the head of those free 
women who have banded themselves together to help 
in the war. 

We come last to the women’s work which falls under 
the general head of organisation for war. The work of 
women in making munitions, in replacing men who 
have enlisted, in working in the fields (this should be 
more generally looked to), in managing charities and 
funds and relieving distress—all these kinds of work 
are useful. They show an anxiety to help and a 
willingness to work in the public service which is 
wholly admirable. But all such work requires very 
careful leading. There are extremes of fussiness to be 
avoided—extremes which, in the earlier stages of the 
war, were not infrequently reached upon local com- 
mittees. There is really no need for women who have 
work to do at home and are doing it to the best of 
their ability to assume that all patriotic work involves 
a chairman and the confirming of minutes. There are 
signs that this is being gradually but generally realised 
to-day. We can trust to the general sense of the 
women when confronted with the registration forms 
to fill them in with circumspection. ‘‘ Not incompatible 
with home duties ’’ is a convenient phrase to describe 
the service which most women are free at this time 
to offer. The State will be grateful to those who, not 
being in a position to be usefully employed at home, 
are ready to fill the gaps elsewhere. But not to these is 
all the praise, or the chief praise, for direct and valuable 
service in the war. To ‘‘ mobilise ’’ the expert house- 
keeper to serve in other ways would be disastrous. 
Let the women at home be assured that their work is 
indispensable. The war is repeating for our instruction 
some simple and necessary lessons—among them being 
the lesson that the foolish talk which not so long ago 
was popular among certain people concerning the 
limitation and low estate of ‘‘ woman’s sphere ’’ was 
pernicious and shallow nonsense. The country needs 
more than ever to-day the wise management and care 
of the women at home. Nor need we stop short at the 
merely economic value of the part they are called to 
play. Upon the women of Great Britain rests the 
moral and spiritual strength of the country as well— 
its capacity for cheerful endurance and for the preserva- 
tion in war of the sanity, the right proportion, and the 
sweetness of life. They are helping everywhere to 
keep in heart and in chivalry the ideals for which their 
men are fighting. 


THE HORRIBLE BRIDES AND BATHS CASE. 


OR months past a squalid sensation has been 
exploited for every farthing it is worth by a 
section of the Press, and it is high time to make a 
strong protest against this thing—the so-called Brides 
and Baths case. We have certainly not read all the 
details, or even the full narrative of this case 
—probably very few peop!e have, except idlers; but 
we need read little indeed to understand that the whole 
thing is morbid and revolting. This sensation has 
been whipped on and off the placards intermittently, 
according to whether or not the war news of the day 
has languished. On days or on evenings when, 
apparently, it has not been at all practicable to 
announce some huge ‘‘holocaust’’ of slaughtered 
Austrians, or some ‘‘ phenomenal hecatomb’”’ of 
Germans or Turks; when there has been no 
staggering air duel, no bombing of Imperial head- 
quarters, no ‘‘ desperate ’’ charge through forests of 
barbed wire by Cossack cavalry, and no notable week- 
end ‘‘ haul’’ by ‘‘ polite pirates when nothing has 
occurred that could be very well described as the 
crowning crux, crisis, or turning-point of the whole 
war; when, in fact, the war has been tame from a 
sensationist point of view, then the Brides and Baths 
case, in some form or other, has been brought to the 
rescue. On some days it has alternated from hour to 
hour with liquid fire, poison gas, and aerial darts; and 
once or twice, by a singular transition, it has given 
way in one edition, or on one placard, to the latest 
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wire from Newmarket, or to the racing tips of the 
authorities on sport, who inform the working classes 
how they can lay out their wages to quicker profit than 
anything offered them at 4} or 5 per cent. by the 
British Treasury. We are not exaggerating at all: 
nor are we putting the thing umfairly when we say 
that the Brides and Baths sensation has been thus 
presented, not infrequently of late, by a section of the 
Press which caters particularly for pacifists and 
Puritans, and caters for them with a considerable 
display of patriotism. If anyone doubts this, not 
having noted it from time to time in the London 
streets with his own eyes, he should consult the files 
of these organs of public opinion. These files, and 
their accompanying placards, we suppose, are acces- 
sible at the British Museum, or elsewhere. But 
probably no one would doubt the fact for a moment ; it 
is altogether too notorious and accepted. 

What is the effect of this sensation-mongering? On 
people with any taste and nicety, not to say fastidious- 
ness, the effect is quite hateful. They do not, it is 
true, purchase and read, so that, in some degree, they 
escape the worst—and the worst is really horrible. 
But it is almost impossible for them to escape 
altogether, to go scot free of Brides and Baths. The 
placards strike them in the face wherever they turn. 
The thing is like an evil smell in an ill-drained, in- 
sanitary southern city at the height of summer: it 
is no more possible, when some Brides and Baths 
horror is in full swing, to go about with wholly un- 
observant eye than it is possible in the insanitary city 
to go about holding one’s nose. We must submit to 
the horror, and suffer it to have some share of our 
attention, just as we must submit to the smell. Surely, 
we say to ourselves, we might be spared, at a time like 
this, the high-spiced police-court sensation? Surely, 
when we are so often condemned, necessarily con- 
demned, to breakfast or lunch on a menu of war agony 
and death, on disasters and casualties by sea and land, 
we should not be asked to sup full of peace-time 
horrors as well? 

However, we will not labour this point: the effect 
of the Brides and Baths kind of sensation on people of 
any taste or nicety is, perhaps, not particularly mis- 
chievous, though the thing is unpleasant and hateful 
to them. They get a nasty passing whiff of the bad 
smell, and hurry by; it does not give them a fever. 

But, on the other hand, what is the effect of a 
Brides and Baths sensation on the large—the very 
large—part of the public which is enormously and 
fatally attracted by themes of loathly horror? We 
doubt not the effect is mischievous and bad. There 
are thousands of poor people who know no better, and 
have no chance of knowing better, who dwell and 
gloat on the gruesome details of such sensations. A 
Brides and Baths case teaches them nothing whatever 
of life; they learn through it no more that is of the 
slightest avail to them than the man learns who notices 
a nasty odour in the street from some drain or cess- 
pool, or from some heap of decaying refuse, stands 
still and smells to his heart’s content, and then goes 
on his way thinking of that odour until he lights on a 
new one, which makes him forget it. A Brides and 
Baths case does not help them in the smallest degree 
to ‘‘see life steadily and see it whole’’. Its sole 
result is to fill them with morbid thoughts and a kind 
of prurient curiosity; and whatever chance there was 
of thoughts useful or elevating coming into their 
minds is entirely put away so long as this gruesome 
story holds them. The war, in spite of its ruth and 
savagery, is rich in noble and elevating episodes : all 
wars waged by brave men inspired by the spirit of 
self-sacrifice must be so. But how can we hope that 
the lessons of this side of war will be attended to and 
understood by people who are given over to the 
squalid and the morbid sensation ? 

Working up horrors, shocking and _ repulsive 
horrors, gloating over and devouring every detail of 
them simply from the motive of curiosity—this is bad 
and degrading. It is an acute development of the 


scene often witnessed, in the streets of London and 


other large cities, of an eager crowd of idlers watching 
a man lying in a fit, or of a wretched, broken-kneed 
horse struggling helplessly on the road. The idle 
flocking to a watching of horrors is nearly related to 
the enjoyment of horrors; and the enjoyment of 
horrors is not so far removed from the infliction of them, 

We protest, on behalf of all decent people, against 
the worked-up horrors, squalid horrors, of the Brides 
and Baths case; and we do think that some other 
serious Review, such as the ‘‘ British Weekly ’’—which 
must detest the thing quite as much as we do—might 
come to our aid in the matter. The thing ought to be 
stamped out. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (No. 53) BY VIEILLE MousTACHE. 
THE WESTERN THEATRE. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


N° amount of cajolery can obliterate stubborn 

facts or efface ocular proof that the land forces 
of the Central Powers of Europe in Dual Alliance — 
stand to-day after a twelve months’ trial at arms on 
firmer ground and in a far stronger military position 
than they have ever attained. We have not to look 
far for a reason that has led to such a situation. It is 
the outcome of a superior conception of war in all its 
branches by Germany that, meeting with such pro- 
nounced success in the initial stages of the trial, has 
not in the continuance of the struggle been as yet 
equalled by her foes. Excellent as is the German 
system of waging war, we must surpass it if we mean 
success. The penalty of unreadiness for war takes 
the form of forfeiture of the power of the initiative in 
the strategic area. Superior numbers, superior organi- 
Sation, superior administration added to means of 
rapid mobilisation, enable a commander to anticipate 
the enemy in the theatre of war, to deny to him any 
ground of his own choosing, and thus to compel him 
to conform the movement of his forces to the will of his 
opponent. 

We have to look to the seas for a similar ex 
the proof of this argument. A German Grand Fleet 
now lies hidden in the harbours of the North Sea 
unable to move but at the will of our naval squadrons 
The bold stroke of a Minister who, fortunately no 
stranger to war sense, took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of imposing his will upon a prospective enemy 
at sea by denying him, the initiative in war put a seal 
upon any hostile offensive intention in the first twenty- 
four hours of the duel. It must be owned that to 
Dame Fortune is due the opportunity of having the 
naval weapon prepared for war already in our hand 
at the critical moment, for the British Fleets were 
luckily in early August 1914 still awaiting the order 
for demobilisation after the annual peace exercises, 

That our seamen will maintain the advantages 
gained by success in initial strategy we may rest 
assured. That they have had set-backs and reverses 
we must acknowledge. Science, which plays such a 
part upon the war stage, is bound to offer opportunity 
for surprises when allowed the chance of practical dis- 
play. A faulty guidance by an inexpert hand has, we 
know, more than once met with punishment and the 
loss, of valuable lives and ships. These blows must be 
viewed as but trifles in the great share that our Fleets 
are playing in the gigantic world contest. If attrition 
of our foes be the sole strategic aim of the Govern- 
ments of the Allied Powers, then should our seamen 
be given the office the end is certain. If, however 
they are to be allotted that purpose they must be 
allowed to carry out the task on their own lines. A 
prolonged struggle with a possibly inconclusive ending 
of this nature would be highly unacceptable to the com- 
batants of the Allied Forces both by sea and land. We 
want no repetition of this contest in 1945. We are 
pledged to smash German militarism for ever, and 
although we must confess to have begun indifferently 
in our endeavour on land to fulfil the contract, yet we 
must show to posterity which is the better man in this 
dire struggle of giants. 

Official despatches from the Commander of the 
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British Forces and a frank retrospect from French | 
official sources, dealing with the operations in the 
Western theatre of war for the first six months of the 
contest, tell to the world the story of the struggle in all 
its stages for that period. It leaves the combatants 
practically in the existing lines of siege warfare with 
certain fluctuations of give and take that have assumed 
an aspect of monotony to the onlooker from a distance, 
but have been of high trial to the opponents, especially 
so in the past long winter months. 

The strategic plan of the Allied Commander at the 
outset of the struggle was not favoured with fortune. 
The vacillation and uncertainty of the Baitish Cabinet 
as to whether they should allow their forces to enter 
the war arena added to the difficulty. General Joffre 
was compelled to narrow the sphere of his strategy to 
the limits dictated by the force at his disposal. His 
initial concentration of force was directed to the east 
between the Vosges and the Moselle, with a strong 
army on its left to the north of the Verdun-Toul road. 
A third army, inferior in numbers and in quality, 
was disposed on the North-East frontier and a 
strategic reserve held in a central position. The 
attack on Liége on 4 August gave the key to the 
German strategy, and a redistribution of the French 
Armies became necessary in order to meet the coming 
danger from the North. The resolute defence of the 
Belgian fortress undoubtedly saved the situation 
and afforded time for the requisite fresh dis- 
position. A line of defence on the River Sambre, 
pivoting on the east at the fortress of Namur, 
was taken up, and by 23 August a small British 
Force of two Army Corps only was brought 
into line on the extreme left of the new front 
that was assumed in order to meet the coming danger. 
In the interval of time the French Army on the Vosges 
had been gratified with a liberty to assume the offen- 
sive, and had succeeded in many contests; but the 
subsequent hostile gains in the North necessitated the 
withdrawal and the transfer of many Army Corps from 
this sphere to the western extremity of the Allied line. 
On 22 August, the day previous to the deployment of 
the British Force to the south of Mons, a premature 
offensive of the French Army at Charleroi, which failed, 
necessitated orders for retirement of the whole left of 
the Allied Army. This strategic retrograde, which had 
for its intention the idea of a succession of counter- 
attacks in order to gain time to secure a line of resis- 
tance from which a general offensive could be again 
resumed, was not wholly successful. A veritable ava- 
lanche of hostile Army Corps on the enemy’s right 
flank drove back the weak forces opposed to it in an 
unceasing retreat. The resolute defence put up by 
one British Army Corps, materially assisted by the 
newly arrived 4th Division hastily despatched from 
England, gave the enemy reason to remember that 
battles were costly, and by its action saved the small 
Army of England from being shepherded in the 
fortress of Maubeuge and enabled it to retain contact 
with its Allies on the right flank. Nowhere had the 


Allied front been pierced. 


The rapidity of the march of the German right wing 
forbade much hope of resuming the offensive in any 
well-ordered form, and in order to arrest the progress 
of the enemy a new army was formed by the 
Allied Commander, with the purport of assembling 
in the region of Amiens between 27 August 
and 1 September and of operating if possible upon 
the right flank and rear of the hostile advance and 
threaten his line of communications. Although the 
detraining of this new force was somewhat tardily 


Carried out, yet its presence made itself felt. The pres- 


sure on the retreating Allied Armies in the centre and 
left was eased on 1 September. By 4 September the 


situation had so completely changed that the Allied 
Commander was in a position to order all his armies 
to hold themselves ready for the offensive, and on the 
5th the welcome message directing a simultaneous 
attack was issued, with the memorable stimulant: 
“The hour has come to advance at all costs and to die 
where you stand rather than give way ”’. 


The splendid morale of the Allied troops proved 
unshaken, in spite of a fourteen days’ continuous and 
arduous retreat. A seven days’ battle in the region 
between the Marne and the Aisne ended with a victory 
which entirely altered the strategic conceptions of the 
enemy. The envelopment of the Allied Armies and the 
capture of the capital of France, which was the purport 
of the great General Staff in Berlin, and which it was 
contemplated would be achieved in a few weeks by a 
first overwhelming onslaught, from that moment de- 
generated into a German “ rush to the sea ’’, in order 
to secure the right flank of their armies from the 
danger of a similar envelopment. The counter-move- 
ment of the Allies in order to maintain an unbroken 
front has resulted in the military situation in the West 
as now presented, and is known as that of a system 
of “parallel lines”. The effort of the enemy to 
complete the siege front has brought in many memor- 
able struggles. The battles on the Aisne have solved 
the question of the great power of the defensive in 
modern war when an intelligent use of the terrain 
is made by a commander. No better site for resist- 
ance exists in France, and, as a proof, not an inch has 
been yielded in a ten months’ contests In the 
subsequent march to the sea it was a race for the crea- 
tion of fresh armies on both sides, in order to gain 
ground for the necessarily prolonged front. The fall 
of the fortress of Antwerp on g October let loose a 
mass of German army corps for a fresh hostile purport. 
Perhaps the most terrific contest in this war in the 
Western theatre was witnessed in the region between 
Ypres and Armentiéres, in the struggle known as the 
Battle of Flanders. From 22 October to 15 Novem- 
ber the fight swayed with varying fluctuations as corps 
after corps was hurried into the combat on both sides. 
French, British and Belgian forces took an equal part 
in the work of resisting the terrific onslaughts of the 
enemy, whose purpose was designed to ‘‘ hack a way 
through ”’ to Calais. Nothing on a like scale has been 
attempted since this costly trial, the price of which was 
a casualty list of 150,000 men on the German side and 
of 50,000 on the British side. This encounter battle, 
which probably will figure as the last of such nature of 
contest in the struggle im the West, has proved of 
value. The element of a moral superiority has been 
secured by the armies of the Allies, the premonition 
of assured victory. Thus far it may safely be said that 
the German offensive in the West has been broken. 

The task of the Allies is now centred in breaking the 
German defensive. Local duels without number have 
been fought for the past eight months along the con- 
tinuous stone-wall battle line. The fierce fights in 
Alsace, at St. Mihiel, the forest of Argonne, Soissons, 
Arras, Souchez, La Bassée, Neuve Chapelle, and again 
at Ypres, have been the outcome of the alternative pur- 
poses of pinning the enemy to the Western theatre, in 
order to take pressure from our Ally in the East, or 
to attempt to gain a local tactical advantage. They 
have been costly beyond measure. The hour, however, 
has not yet arrived for attempting to break the German 
defensive. Success can only be achieved when the 
means for sustaining the combat are assured beyond 
a doubt. A people whose statesmen have put all their 
energies into the hope of securing a long peace cannot 
when faced with war be expected to triumph speedily 
against a Power that has specialised in war for many 
generations. We British are always thinking that this 
war cannot last beyond a certain date for the simple 
reason that it suits our fancy so to think. We may 
rest contented that until we have decided to put our 
backs into the contest in the same manner as our 
adversary has done that we have not the smallest 
chance of achieving victory. 

As far back as the month of February last it became 
evident to the dullest intellect that behind the backs of 
our brave armies across the seas stood not a comrade 
friend but an enemy which possessed all the means of 
throttling their efforts to secure victory for the Empire. 
The organised forces of disorder on the Clyde which 
directed the stoppage of all munition work showed to 
workers and nation alike who were the real masters of 
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the situation. The canker, as we know, has spread 
with virulent rapidity. The prompt use of the knife 
to eradicate the disease would have afforded us an 
opportunity of fulfilling a promise to launch our splen- 
did new armies on the offensive in the early days of 
June. We know, alas! too well how we stand. The 
failure to enforce the full measure of the Munitions 
Act shows who are our real masters. Intermittent 
labour at the mandrel or the mine has necessitated a 
system of dribbling successive Army Divisions over 
the waters to reinforce our armies, despatched at 
such intervals as armaments are forthcoming from 
the factories. Our failure in time of peace to 
have an organisation that permitted a power of 
expansion for war has necessitated endless marching 
and counter-marching of new formations of various 
degrees of efficiency in order to reconstitute Army 
Corps which will possess a fairly equal leaven 
of cohesion and stability. Inactivity in the Western 
area is bound to reign as long as organisation is in 
the process of making, and until the means of sustain- 
ing warfare in the intense form that is necessary for 
success is guaranteed. We want no re-echo from the 
Eastern theatre. The layman who brooks no delay and 
in his ignorance of war calls for more pronounced 
action from the Allied armies in the West must endure 
in patience until his rulers in their wisdom decide once 
and for all that the task before us is a nation’s burden, 
and impresses upon the people that we can make but 
little progress until we have found a place for every 
man and every man is in that place. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A RUSSIAN POLITICAL THINKER. 
By Paut VINOGRADOFF. 
HE group of so-called Slavophiles which arose in 
Moscow about the middle of the 19th century 
deserves attention in many ways. Its adherents exer- 
cised a good deal of influence on the course of home 
and foreign affairs. But, apart from that, they reveal 
in their attitude towards the problems of their time 
certain leanings and habits of mind which are far from 
being discarded even now. I should like to say a few 
words about one of these interesting thinkers, Con- 
stantine Aksakoff, the most remarkable exponent of the 
Slavophile conception of Russian political development. 
The name of the Aksakoffs is well known. I doubt 
whether any other name has become so characteristic 
of Slavophilism in England and generally in the West. 
This great reputation has been acquired by John Aksa- 
koff, the president of the Slavonic Committee in 
Moscow. The ‘‘ Times ’’ has never printed long tele- 
grams about any speech made by his elder brother 
Constantine, and yet he was in a way the more remark- 
able personality of the two. As in the case of all these 
Moscow gentlemen, we have to take into account 
family traditions. The Aksakoffs came from the Oren- 
burg province, from the Far East of European Russia. 
Their father was a writer of first rank, and quite a 
character in his way. He was a great sportsman, 
passionately fond of the stage and one of the most 
hospitable men in Moscow, a city always and justly 
celebrated for grand hospitality. He took no interest 
‘whatever in politics, and laboured under the delusion 
that he had missed his vocation when he became an 
official and a country squire instead of going on the 
stage. It was only quite late in life that he took to 
writing on the subjects he really knew better than any- 
body else. His pub" ations on angling and bird- 
shooting revealed him not merely as a consummate 
sportsman, but as a lover of Nature, who knew how to 
make every word tell in his descriptions. Another 


great sportsman, Turgeneff, professed unqualified 


admiration for him: ‘‘ Aksakoff’s descriptions of 
Nature ’’, he says, ‘‘ are simple as Nature itself—I know 
of no higher praise’’. He capped the whole by two 
books of recollections of the quiet, patriarchal life of 
his family in the distant province from which he had 
come. This family chronicle has been translated into 
French and German, and it is classical as a homely, 
minute and lifelike picture of a Russian provincial 
household in the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
nothing invented, nothing hidden—a tale full of truth, 
simplicity, and, as it were, perfumed by the fresh 
bracing air of the Steppe country. The biography of 
Constantine Aksakoff is in truth indissolubly connected 
with that of his father. Constantine was a kind of 
idealistic giant, entirely unfit for anything but study. 
He never married, never tried for a career, lived till 
he was 40 years of age as an inmate of his father’s 
house, and broke down at once when his father died. 
It was a touching story and an exceptional one—this 
pining away of a man who had been conspicuous for 
his high spirits as well as for his physical strength! 
Something of the same fanatical earnestness pervades 
Constantine’s literary activity: he does not see many 
things, he does not understand mean terms, he just 
devotes his whole heart to the few objects of his pur- 
suits—a child and a giant at the same time. 

Constantine Aksakoff’s chief work has been to start 
some new ideas in regard to Russian history. He 
began by disputing against those scholars who wanted 
to make the ancient history of the country a result of 
tribal organisations and of a development resembling 
that of Celtic clans. This theory had weighty sup- 
porters in the historian Solovieff and the lawyer 
Kaveline. The discussion seemed to turn on merely 
antiquarian points, but it was not so in reality. Aksa- 
koff contended that, whereas the tribe is ruled by a 
chieftain or by elders, the basic element of Russian 
history, from most ancient times, was the community 
ruled by a democratic assembly and only presided over 
by a chief. Such communities he found in various 
grades of Russian political organisation—as the village 
community, the democratic council or vetsche of the 
Kiev period, and the national representation or 
Zemsky Sobor of the Moscow period. And so he 
looks for all stray bits of intelligence likely to prove 
that the people was organised into democratic com- 
munities and well capable to make its opinion heard in 
political affairs. 

At the same time Constantine Aksakoff repudiated 
all wish to set up a republican theory. He did not 
even want to be a liberal in the European sense of the 
word—he hated all such Western party cries. In 
regard to Russia he discovered a curious duality of 
principles: on one side the land, on the other the 
State. The land consists of communities, and is a 
community of the folk by itself, but it does not concern 
itself with strictly political affairs. Everything that 
has to do with law, coercion, external power has been 
handed over to the State, and in such questions the 
land has only a consultative voice. Aksakoff thinks 
that the voluntary subjection to the State is a distinc- 
tive feature of Russian history. Instead of beginning 
with a conquest, it begins with the calling in of Norman 
chiefs by the Russian tribes. The moral unity of the 
people exists quite apart from any power of the sword; 
it depends on conviction, on brotherly love. But the 
world cannot be contented with such unity; it is a 
world of strife, and therefore external order must 
intervene to make the unity complete — external 
order with its State direction, its prisons and soldiers. 
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The Russian people holds moral unity high, but does 
not make much of legal formalities. This is why it 
rests satisfied with a political organisation which is 
concentrated round the Czar. The simpler, the more 
straightforward the fabric of State authority, the 
better it is. There is no attempt on the part of the 
people to transact all State affairs directly by its own 
hands; this i . mistake characteristic of European 
liberalism. This romantic presentation of Russian 
development did not square with the actual state of 
affairs in Nicholas I.’s Russia, and even a dreamer like 
Constantine Aksakoff could not help noticing the fact. 
His explanation was that modern Russia had been 
driven into a wrong groove by the influence of the Ger- 
man elements admitted in the course of the Petersburg 
period. Aksakoff is never tired of appealing to the 
Moscow past against the Petersburg past and present. 
His hopes for the future are centred in the conviction 
that the Czar, the historical leader of the people, will 
recognise the fundamental dualism of Russian life and 
harmonise the exercise of State power with inspirations 
derived from the free self-consciousness of the nation. 

It is not for the purpose of advocating these views 
that I am calling attention to them. They are unprac- 
tical and romantic. But there is a core of truth in 
them in so far as they recognise the significance of at 
least two axioms of Russian evolution—the necessity 
of a mighty central power capable to hold the Empire 
together and the vital importance of a public opinion 
unfettered by coercion and formalism. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE GERMAN COLONIES.* 


By BisHop FropsHam. 


HE capture of Kaiser Wilhelm Land and the 

_ Bismarck Archipelago represent Australia’s 
contribution to the work of shearing off the German 
Colonies. The opposition encountered was not so 
fierce as that met in the siege of Kiaou Chau. The 
situation was never so critical as was the case in South 
Africa. The issues were not so prolonged as in other 
parts of the Dark Continent. But the Australian 
achievement was a notable event, and those who are 
familiar with the circumstances are well aware that if 
there had been any slackness or bungling a guerilla 
warfare would have resulted which might have been 
dragging on now. 
_ The chief gravamen against German Colonial pro- 
jects, at least in the minds of Australians, is that they 
were not honest, whole-hearted attempts to develop 
the land. They masked a strategic preparation for 
world domination. ‘‘ Out of sight out of mind ”’ is an 
old proverb, and Australians, at least in the past, may 
be forgiven for applying the proverb to England, and 
particularly to Downing Street. The truth is, Downing 


‘Street had to take into consideration facts that were 


not disclosed to the various Australian Colonial Minis- 
ters, and it was the fashion, in the two decades follow- 
ing the Franco-German War, to smile upon the colonial 
aspirations of Germany. New Guinea supplies a case 
in point. Long before federation was more than a 
dream, Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, one of the most far- 
sighted of all the Queensland Premiers, recognised the 
danger that would result from foreign possession of 
the islands and coasts opposite to Cape York, particu- 
larly so far as they menaced the entrances to the water- 
way inside the Barrier Reef. Men are quick to act in 
the Southern Continent. Consequently, in 1883 the 
Queensland Government, on its own initiative, annexed 
the whole mainland opposite east of the 141st meri- 
dian. A glance at the map will show that this annexa- 
tion, if it had been upheld, would have divided New 
Guinea between the British and the Dutch, and would 


*“ Australia versus Germany; the Story of Taking German 
New Guinea.” F. S. Burnell. George Allen and Unwin. 33s. 
net. 


have left no room for German occupation. As might 
have been expected at the time, Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith’s masterful initiative was not to the taste 
of the British Government of the day. They dis- 
allowed Australian occupation. The Germans then 
began to advance claims which it was not considered 
advisable to oppose, and a year later, in 1884, a divi- 
sion of territory, that had been all British, was effected. 
The Australians took British New Guinea, or, as it is 
now called, Papua. The Germans occupied Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, and also took over New Britain, New 
Ireland, the Duke of York’s Islands, and the Ad- 
miralty, Anchorite, Commerson, Hermit, and other 
groups of islands. These islands were renamed, and 
together assumed the title of the Bismarck Archipelago. 
The size of the German haul was only imperfectly 
understood in England, but the whole business remained 
a sore point in Australia. 

The net result of the fighting last year has been that 
Australians have retaken what a Queensland statesman 
annexed in the name of Queen Victoria in 1883, and 
by so doing they have removed from the vicinity of the 
Commonwealth a menace to their peace and well-being. 
The mistake of ever allowing the Germans near to 
Australia has been rectified. And. Australian sailors 
and soldiers have dotted the i’s of an interesting foot- 
note to Imperial history. 

Those who wish to make themselves familiar with 
the details of the combined Australian military and 
naval expedition would do well to read an interesting 
little book written by the ‘‘ Special Commissioner to 
the ‘ Sydney Morning Herald’”’, entitled ‘‘ Australia 
versus Germany’”’. The title of the book has a ring 
of boyish adventure, which is not belied by the letter- 
press. What could be more delightful than the anec- 
dote of the burly citizen soldier on sentry duty firmly 
refusing to allow the executive officer of the transport 
to mount upon his own poop-deck until he could pre- 
sent an order from the Adjutant? Two sentries at 
Rebaul surpassed even this. A visit was expected 
from Admiral Hugent, of the ‘‘ Montcalm”, and 
instructions were given to the sentries to ‘‘ pass him 
through ’’. The order was taken in a peculiar sense, 
for the indignant Admiral arrived at the British Head- 
quarters with all the paraphernalia of a prisoner of 
war, the sentries marching on either side with fixed 
bayonets. But even the Admiral’s indignation prob- 
ably was surpassed by that of a certain august person- 
age in Sydney who told his ‘‘ batman ”’ to go down to 
the official mess—meaning, of course, that he should 
wait upon him there. The ‘‘batman’’, good honest 
fellow, who until a few days previous was in all 
probability a civilian accustomed to the ready hospi- 
tality of the bush, accepted the instruction as an 
informal invitation to lunch. He was discovered 
seated in a corner enjoying a hearty meal, and waited 
upon by two stewards, who saw nothing incongruous 
in the supposed invitation of the august personage. 
The contretemps closed in peals of laughter. These 
incidents are not without importance as illustrative of 
the soul of the Australian soldier. A certain light- 
hearted boyish simplicity is characteristic of the new 
Army. It is accentuated among Australian soldiers, 
and it endears them to those who, like the writer of 
this article, have had the honour of serving with them. 

The landing of the Australians upon the Gallipoli 
beaches impressed the imagination of the Empire. 
The same dauntless, irrepressible courage was shown, 
though not in such a terrific fashion, in the South 
Seas. On the occasion of a skirmishing advance into 
the forest country behind Herbertshohe a detachment 
fell upon a German ambush. Before the officers could 
give an order the ‘‘ column” had effaced itself in the 
surrounding jungle! From a military point of view 
this may have been all wrong. A similar capacity for 
acting in corporate initiative led to a magnificent 
charge upon the Turks, a charge paid for in a bloody 
fashion when the time for retiring arrived. Yet both 
events show the fine material to be found in an Aus- 
tralian citizen army. Another incident suggests the 
same conclusion. The men from the destroyers, to 
their great joy, were required for action, but the 
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supply of rifles was too small—another suggestive 
fact. Every available man insisted upon going armed 
with whatever weapon he could lay his hands upon. 
Even the ship’s butcher, his apron still tied to his 
waist, and with a formidable cleaver in his hand, 
marched off with the rest, grinning with delight at the 
prospect of ‘‘ having a go at the Germans’’. This is 
not the warfare of the trenches. Nor is it a Homeric 
encounter of great heroes. It has a brave boyish 
flavour that would have captivated the one man 
capable of telling the story with a full understanding 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Some little surprise was expressed at the inclina- 
tion shown throughout the Empire to féte the captain 
of the ‘‘ Emden ’’, and other early prisoners of war. 
It was a generous impulse, and if it has died away 
only Germans themselves are to blame. After the 
capitulation of Kaiser Wilhelm Land and the Bismarck 
Archipelago the German officers seem to have been 
admitted into mess without reserve, and one may 
be sure with warm-hearted kindness. The German 
troops, white and black, were received with admira- 
tion of their soldier-like appearance. To one observer 
they appeared to show ‘‘no signs of defeat. Neat, 
well armed, jaunty of bearing, they might have 
marched into Herbertshohe as victors instead of as 
prisoners.’’ The Germans themselves complained 
that their Papuan troops had ‘‘ no stomach to fight ”’. 
It is more likely they had no stomach for German 
methods of military training and discipline. The 
Papuan, as everyone who knows him is well aware, 
is a dangerous enemy, but his methods of warfare 
are not suitable to any frontal method of attack. 
He prefers to stalk his enemy preferably from behind. 
But another fact bulks still larger. With a few 
notable exceptions, the Germans have never succeeded 
in attaching native races to their rule. So far as New 
Guinea is concerned, the English were the first on the 
field, amd English influence always has been para- 
mount. It will surprise some to learn that the 
Germans in these islands have been obliged to speak 
to their Papuan subjects in Pidgeon English. Pidgeon 
English is the most hideous form our language has 
ever taken, but, as the writer of this article has had 
opportunity of verifying, the necessity of using it was 
regarded as one of the humiliating wrongs that have 
inflamed the German mind. 

The Proclamation that New Britain—mark the 
welcome return to old phraseology—was occupied in 
the name of King George is a dignified statement in 
English. The Proclamation read to the Papuan 
natives is perhaps the most surprising document ever 
issued in the name of His Gracious Majesty. It runs 
as follows : 

“* All boys belongina all place, you savvy big feller 
Master. He come now. He new feller Master. He 
strong feller too much. . . . You look him new feller 
flag. You savvy him. He belong British, English. 
He more better than other feller. . . British, English, 
new feller Master, he like him black feller man too 
much. He like you all the same you picaniny alonga 
him. You got black feller Master belonga you. You 
look alonga him. He all the same Police Master. 
He look out place alonga you. You no fight other 
feller black man other feller place. You no Kai Kai 


man. (Anglice eat anyone belonging to another 
island.) You no steal Mary belongina other feller 
man. Me finish talk alonga you now.’’ 


This surprising proclamation reveals, inter alia, a 
rather fine characteristic of Australian occupation 
which cannot be better expressed than in the words 
of the first administrator, who was the Commanding 
Officer of the expeditionary force. Brigadier Holmes, 
in private conversation remarked: ‘‘ I have continually 
borne in mind that this is not a filibustering expedi- 
tion. We have not come to these islands to burn and 
to destroy, or to levy an indemnity before sailing away. 
We have come here to occupy and to hold the country 
for Great Britain. My aim has always been to carry 


on things here with as little disruption as possible ; to 
maintain prevailing laws, customs, and routine, as 
much as is consistent with the change of Government; 


and to do everything that can be done for the advance- 
ment and prosperity of our new possessions.’’ 


ADMIRING THE GERMANS. 
By Irene Beresrorp-Hope. 


OME English people still admire the Germans, and 
the sinking of the ‘* Lusitania ”’ is not likely to altep 
a fixed habit of mind. They think them a very clever 
nation because they have a capacity for earning much 
money. They admire their self-denial in working hard 
for small wages and investing their money in concerns 
which can give no return for ten years. They quote 
with respect the fact that a German is willing to lose 
his substance on experiments in chemistry. English 
admiration is then apt to turn to indignation at the ill- 
gotten gains of ‘‘ these foreigners ’’, but the lurking 
respect for their cleverness remains. Many have pro- 
phesied that in a few years England will trade again 
with Germany as if this war had never been. The 
employees of a shop, remembering that the German 
agent with whom their firm used to deal ‘‘ was such a 
nice man ’’, are now “‘ quite sorry for him’’. Others 
feel for the German waiters because ‘‘ they are so 
good, they don’t mind what they do—taking the job 
away from an Englishman! ”’ 

Yet those who know the Prussians know they are a 
servile race. It is bred in their bones. In Prussia, 
in times of peace, official rudeness must be met by 
greater rudeness; then the official bows down. He 
thinks if a man dare treat him with disrespect he must 
be officially greater. 

Admiration for the Germans is shared by some of 
the Flemish refugees. Despite the fact that the 
Germans have driven them from their homes in Ant- 
werp, have separated families so that few know if the 
absent members are living or dead, have destroyed 
their business and are seizing their furniture to pay 
the absentee-tax, they do not speak of them with any 
warmth of anger. 

In some matters the German way of life is akin to 
the Flemish; and there is some respect for German 
trade methods. A refugee will mention the organisa- 
tion of Krupps as an instance. Krupps pays its 
workmen good wages. It has a fire brigade five 
hundred strong armed with rifles and artillery; 
the brigade is drilled by officers of the Prussian 
army; it can put down any riot inside, and guard 
the works from danger outside. It can also act as 
fireman for the surrounding country, and the men 
receive extra pay for belonging to it. Krupps also 
has an ‘‘ Idea-Box’’. A workman who has an. idea 
which could improve the machinery on which he works 
writes it on paper and puts it im the box; the idea is 
then investigated by those in authority, and if it is 
workable the originator receives a commission accord- 
ing to its value. The Flemish believe that the 
Germans do not say they will do a thing unless they 
can do it. They have threatened to raid London, and 
if they cannot do it by land they will do it by air. One 
refugee said: ‘‘ It is stupid to keep so many Germans 
free in London; in Antwerp (before it fell) they would 
have been killed ’’. 

When asked whether those in Antwerp had been 
imprisoned or interned, he said they were sent to 
England. 

There are many who think the Germans will not give 
up Antwerp. Those who walked out of the city when 
the bombardment began, and the noise of the German 
shells was like the whine of a dog; those who walked 
for two nights and one day into Holland lit by the 
fire of the buildings behind them—these say that Ger- 
many will hold Antwerp. On pressure she will give 
up Brussels, Ghent, Bruges; Antwerp not while she 
lives. They tell the tale of a German friend who 
parted from a merchant of Antwerp before the war, 
and said: ‘‘ We shall meet again in Germany ’’. The 
forecast was treated as a joke. ‘‘ Now they call Ant- 


_ werp Germany ’’, say the Flemish refugees. 
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Others say there is no chance of moving the 
Germans from Belgium unless England has con- 
scription’’. All ask how they are to live after the 
war is over and they have returned to their country, 
as there will be nobody with whom to do business. 
Some pay their tribute to German power by saying 
that even if the Allies win, Belgium will no more be 


' Belgium. The hopeless say: ‘‘ J’ai fait une croix sur 


la Belgique ”’. 


== 


TO MY FRIEND. 
F. A. B. Died 31 August 1911. 


ALE as a pearl you were, 
And dark the still, soft midnight of your hair, 
My woman friend, so loved, so rare. 


Wealth of your heart and brain, 
Insight and humour, lore of books and men, 
You spent them all to ease my pain. 


Your beauty-loving eyes 
Read deeper than a man’s: you knew to prize 
The wandering stars of darkened skies. 


A man’s love comes—and goes, 
It marks where beauty ebbs—or flows : 
Only a woman loves, and stays—and knows. 


BEATRICE CREGAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OBLIGATORY SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
4 August 1915. 

Sir,—Much as all the civilised peoples of the earth 
regard Germany and its rulers with loathing and con- 
tempt, firmly as the Allies are resolved not to admit 
Germans or Austrians into their countries to spy and 
to pry upon them in future, there is one quality which 
the Teutons possess, which is admirable, and which 
alone redeems them to some extent, shining like ‘‘a 
golden halo hovering o’er decay ’’—that is, their 
intense patriotism and their loyalty to the Moloch who 
is, as the devils of old, driving them like the 
Gadarene swine down a steep place to their destruc- 
tion. As our Allies, the French, Russian and Italians, 
are united to a man in the cause of righteousness and 
ready to make any sacrifices, so are the Germans 
united to their Satan and their worship of Evil, and 
this it is that makes them so formidable. On the con- 
trary, a large number of people in this country are dis- 
loyal and pro-German. Take the coal strike. At the 


time of their country’s peril, and when our Allies 


urgently needed coal, some 200,000 miners refused to 
work, in order that by so doing their greed for a little 
more gain might be satisfied. They were more guilty 
and more dangerous than any alien enemies among 
us. Mr. Lloyd George managed the matter as well 
as it could have been done, and in the only possible 
way, owing to the extreme exigencies of the situa- 
tion ; but the strikers gained their ends, and with them 
an everlasting stain on their reputation, which not all 
the rain of heaven can wash out: the stain of showing 
themselves perfectly ready to betray their country for 
filthy lucre. Some of them are reported to have said, 
‘“* What is the Army and Navy to us? What is it to 
us whether we are under the Kaiser or the King? ”’ 

_ Compulsory service might not produce loyalty, but 
it would certainly bring a sense of duty and discipline, 
which would prevent such disgraceful and damaging 
incidents. Now that our isolation from European 


politics is at an end, now that invasion is by no means 
an impossibility, and now that we are liable to be at 
war with Continental Powers disposing of huge armies 
raised and maintained by conscription, it must be 
palpable that the only possible way to meet such a 
danger is for us to have a similar Army. Had we 
possessed one a year ago, either the Germans would 


not have dared to make war at ali, or if they had they 
would have been beaten long ago, and tens of thou- 
sands of young and valuable lives would have been 
spared. We have, owing to Lord Kitchener’s resolu- 
tion and genius, raised such an army on an emergency, 
but at appalling cost, and no sane person would allege 
that we or any other country can long maintain an 
army of the required strength on the voluntary and 
highly paid system, under which married men go out 
to be killed, leaving families to burden the State, 
while the young and unmarried men act the part of 
slackers and shirkers. 

I asked a highly intelligent police officer only this 
morning about the young men who will not serve, 
and he replied that there were thousands of them to be 
seen loafing about who would not come till they were 
fetched, and that a cinema show, a cigarette, and a 
girl were what they wanted, and not discipline and 
Army service. Yet these youths would make as good 
soldiers as anyone else if courage only existed to fetch 
them. They are really needed, for, as Lord Esher 
writes to Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson, the voluntary 
system is dragging ‘‘a weary foot’’. Recruiting 
meetings and sensational recruiting placards have 
ceased to draw. The argument that voluntary re- 
cruits are superior to conscripts is fallacious and 
founded on ignorance. Let us consider the soldiers of 
France, Russia, and Italy and the glorious spirit that 
is in them; they are all conscripts. ~ 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


THE AMERICAN NOTE TO GERMANY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
3 August 1915. 

Sir,—You rightly refuse to urge the British point 
of view as to the controversy between America and 
Germany; but surely we may number the points 
wherein the American Government is clearly at issue 
with our enemy from the documents. It will be 
remembered that the last German Note to America 
pleaded justification of Germany’s submarine war- 
fare as being a retaliation for the British blockade. 
To this the American Government answers: “‘ Illegal 
and inhuman acts, however justifiable they may 
be thought to be against an enemy who is believed to 
have acted in contravention of law and humanity, are 
manifestly indefensible when they deprive neutrals of 
their acknowledged rights, particularly when they 
violate the right to life itself. If a belligerent cannot 
retaliate against an enemy without injuring the lives 
of neutrals as well as their property, humanity as well 
as justice and due regard for the dignity of neutral 
Powers should dictate that the practice be discon- 
tinued.’ This, in brief, is the gist of the mew American 
Note. Significantly not a word is said of the British 
conduct of the war by sea. It is swept aside as irre- 
levant. America claims to treat the whole submarine 
controversy as a question between America and Ger- 
many. American lives are put in danger by German 
practices and America refuses to enter into discussions 
as to whether these practices are or are not a “‘ retalia- 
tion ’’. 

The concrete proposal of the German Government 
that certain ships should be set apart for American 
passengers on the understanding that they should not 
be molested is succinctly rejected. To accept this 
offer, the Note declares, would be to acknowledge 
and condone the practices of Germany. This America 
expressly refuses to do. Neutral rights demand that 
neutral lives and property shall not lawlessly be put 
in peril. The American Government ends by declaring 
the observance of neutral rights to be a “‘ critical 
matter ’’. The Note concludes: ‘‘ Friendship itself 
prompts it to say to the Imperial Government that 
repetition by the commanders of German naval vessels 
of acts in contravention of those rights must be re- 
garded by the Government of the United States when 
they affect American citizens as deliberately un- 
friendly.”’ 
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This is very stark and severe language for one 
Government to use towards another. We have our 
own difficulties with America, it is true, but we are far 
from the stage at which Germany has arrived owing 
to her warfare by submarine. Let us gladly admit that 
the American people are very sensible of the distinction 
between us and our enemy. 

I am, yours, etc., 
BRITISH. 


THE CANT OF FREEDOM. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 

Sir,—This exceptional war has made one realise the 
drawbacks in our much-vaunted British liberty—mainly, of 
course, in the refusal of military service by so many men 
at this critical time. Much as one may resent the attitude 
of these individuals, one cannot express great surprise at it. 
It has to be admitted that there is a good deal in use, and, 
except for our small professional army, we are not a nation 
of soldiers. The more credit to those who offer their 
services at this upheaval, feeling it to be their duty, although 
the job is not to their liking. It is not astonishing, in an 
imperfect world, if many act as the men in the parable, who 
all with one consent began to make excuse. 

The good of compulsion is that it brings discipline with it, 
and at any rate military compulsion in these islands would 
give every man the knowledge of how to use a gun, would 
improve the health of a nation, and would produce a 
manlier, hardier lot of men and boys. Opposers of com- 
pulsion, from the point of view of the liberty of the 
individual, should have the fairness to admit what I have 
stated above. 

Yours truly, 
I. B. H. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—There are no few men in England who hold that, 
when their lives and homes are threatened, they justify their 
freedom by paying others to suffer or die for them. The point 
I now make is that as freedom demands they should be at 
liberty to keep their own lives untouched by finding others 
to die for them, so it matters not who suffer or die, so long 
as these men of freedom and their property remain intact. 

Now are not these intellectuals neglecting a great oppor- 
tunity? There must, almost certainly, come a time when our 
volunteers will be exhausted, and this will place those sitting 
at home in danger. Against this danger I offer a remedy 
which, from patriotic motives, I have not patented. There 
are more women than men in England. Not one woman is 
as yet in the fighting line, not one has been enlisted. The 
men who will not defend themselves are, as patriots, of 
course ready to carry on home-work. If they will but take on 
the simplest necessary labour of women—the nursing of 
babies, looking after dinners and buttons, etc.—they will 
set free millions of women to fight for them. These 
women, sir, I affirm, are still so barbarous that they would 
not only be willing but eager to fight if the opportunity were 
theirs. And when these men claim the right not to fight, 
can their right to such freedom justify them in denying to 
women the right of freedom to fight? If, as Lloyd George 
says, freedom implies, for man, the right to shirk, does not 
freedom also imply, for women, the right not to shirk? 

I do not for a moment suggest that the men I have referred 
to are women. If they were, they would fight for them- 
selves, not pay others to suffer for them. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


GERMAN OUTRAGES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEWw. 
28, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
26 July 1915. 
Sir,—The awful German atrocities, as set out in the 
Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee, should be read in detail 


‘forward under this moral compulsion. 


| by every grown-up person in this country. Unless more 


attention is directed to this mass of legally proved, and there. 
fore undeniable, evidence, there is a likelihood of the 
horrible nature of German methods being paliiated or even 
forgotten. Already pacifists ’’, ‘‘ extreme pacifists ’’, com. 
promisers ’’, ‘‘ peace-at-any-price folk, and pro-Germans 
are beginning to raise their voice with a view to concluding 
a premature and inconclusive peace. Further, full know- 
ledge of the fearful details given in the Evidence upon which 
the Bryce Report is based is singularly deficient in middle. 
class society, in our rural districts, and abroad. To supply 
village clubs, hotel and inn reading-rooms (abroad as well 
as at home), and generally to circulate the Report and 
Evidence, Canon Jocelyn Perkins, of Westminster Abbey, 
and I have started a fund. All the money subscribed is used 
in the free circulation of these two illuminating documents, 
As an aid to reeruiting, this work is invaluable. Subscrip- 
tions, however small, will be welcomed and acknowledged 
by Canon Jocelyn Perkins, or, 
Yours obediently, 
J. Harris Stone. 


ORGANISING THE NATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Union Club, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Sir,—The British Government are being very strongly 
urged, both by an influential Press and by prominent public 
men, to bring in immediately a form of compulsion; but 
even the strongest advocates of compulsion seem to agree 
that the nation is only too eager and ready to obey the call 
that this war has made upon its resources if it were 
organised. If so—and there is a certain element of danger in 
interfering with rights of property and liberty of the subject 
and “ Prussianising’”? the Empire—it is obvious that a 
middle course, if it would serve the end in view, would be 
a much happier solution of the present difficulty. 

Mr. Bernard Partridge, in a late issue of ‘“‘ Punch”, 
makes Mr. Punch say to the Prime Minister: ‘* You can 
get all the willing service you need, Sir, if you'll only 
organise it; tell each man what is wanted of us, and he'll 
do 

Here is a method to ‘ organise” “ willing service ’’: 

(1) The King will order every person throughout the 
Empire in Government service during this war to wear a 
Service button when in mufti and in public. 

(2) It shall be a penal offence for anyone to wear that 
button if he has-not the right to do so. 

(3) The King will accept the service of every reputable 
subject, irrespective of physical or other military qualifica- 
tions, who signs a modified attestation paper and takes the 
oath to serve his country when called upon. The Govern- 
ment will record the offer of service, give a certificate that 
the oath of the service has been taken, together with a right 
and obligation to wear the Service button. 

(4) There will be only one kind of Service button: there 
will be no distinction between that worn by a field-marshal 
in mufti and that worn by anyone else. 

The immediate result of such an order would be that 
hundreds of thousands of men would immediately offer their 
service, and perhaps a very small proportion of those 
hundreds of thousands would be available for actual military 
dutv at the Front; but they have taken the oath to give 
service when called upon—that would be of considerable 
value—mechanics, professional, and commercial men who 
cannot offer for service under present conditions, and could 
not be called upon under any ordinary compulsion Act. The 
large number of men who have attempted to join the Army, 
but have been refused on physical grounds, would take the 
oath and have the honour of wearing the button without the 
stigma of parading the fact that they were physically unfit. 

The trouble and expense of recording the offer of service 
from thousands who obviously could be of no use in helping 
the country in this war would be more than compensated by 
the large number of recruits who would have to come 
It would be a 
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question of: “‘ Are you for us or against us?’’ No one 
would have an excuse for not wearing the button other than 
that he was anti-British or objected on general principle to 
war. 

The Bishop of Pretoria suggests that we mobilise the 
nation, and answers the question, ‘‘ Will the nation stand 
it?” by saying, ‘‘ The nation will welcome it with both 
hands once it is given the lead and all are treated alike ”’. 
Surely, if the nation will welcome compulsion, it will even 
more heartily welcome the opportunity of volunteering. 

There can be, of course, many objections raised to the idea 
of wearing a badge; but if members of the Cabinet, 
Admirals, and Generals, all the highest in the land, were 
wearing the Service button when in mufti it would have to 
be a very serious objection to offset the present conditions, 
when, as Lord Milner says, ‘‘ we are touting for recruits 
and relying on the pick of the nation’. If 50 per cent. of 
British subjeets are actually unfit to do military duty, but 
those 50 per cent. were wearing the Service button, it would 
be difficult for the other half not to go and take the oath. 
This would mean that we should get at the real slacker, the 
man who has no reasonable right or excuse for shirking his 
responsibilities. 

There would be an enormous work entailed in this; but, 
after all, the work would be done by the very people who 
are offering for service. I would not limit this Service 
button to men—boys of fourteen years of age could (with the 
consent of their parents) take the oath to serve their country 
when called upon. The Army nurse would wear her button 
when in mufti, and women who have offered for service, 
whether as seamstresses, stenographers, or any other work 
that women are fitted for, should have the right to take the 
oath and wear the Service button. 

The question might arise that, if practically everybody 
offered for service, you would disturb the economic condition 
of the Empire, and that we should be better off under 
conscription; but the Government would not take the pro- 
minent and clever banker from Lombard Street and put 
him to ordinary clerk’s work—they would have better use 
for his services. 

They would, if there was any question of strikes, call upon 
the services of the strikers and put them under military rule, 
paying them the proper wage, and at the same time call upon 
the service of the employer to manage the business. 

If this suggestion were adopted, and found successful, it 
would create an enormous department, which would be of 
incalculable use to our Intelligence Department. It would 
have a record of nearly everybody, and we would have their 
oath of service. If any British subject helped the enemy in 
any way he would be liable to the same penalty as a traitor- 
ous British soldier. The co-ordination of such department 
with the Intelligence Department is too large and important 
a question to discuss in this letter. 

Yours, etc., 
Henry Pearce. 


THE MESTROVIC EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. Tweed’s excellent letter, not only 
students of sculpture, but students of painting, ‘‘ should know 
what, is being done in other schools ”. 

After the war may we hope that every effort will be made to 
establish in London a Gallery of Modern Foreign Art? Had 
we such a gallery where we might see side by side work by 
the painters: Anglada, Frédéric, Cézanne, Gauguin, Van 
Gogh, Hodler, Ratki, Krizman, Hammershoi, Roerich, 
Klimt, Larsson, Uprka, Segantini, Obrovsky, Serov, Somov, 
Zuloaga, Csék; and the sculptors : Edstrém, Milles, Minne, 
Rousseau, MeStrovi¢, Rosandi¢, Eldh, Maillol, Rodin, 
Hanak, Stursa, Rosso, Bourdelle, to name a few outstand- 
ing modern artists, the appearance of a foreign master 
sculptor’s work in a British museum would not so easily 
give rise to such criticism as the remarks on the nourish- 
ment of widows by ‘“‘ A Pupil of Legros ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest H. R. 


The Saturday Review. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
The Royal Automobile Club, 
4 August 1915. 

Sir,—Is ‘ Art’? a matter which concerns experts only, 
or may it also be permitted to enter into the life of the man 
in the street? 

I am not artistic, and never knew what it was to “ feel ”’ 
a picture until, one never-to-be-forgotten day, I entered the 
Guildhall and was confronted by Velasquez’ portrait of the 
Pope. 

So with sculpture. All the antiques that I had been able 
to see in London had left me cold. When the Rodin gifts 
were recently on view I paid two visits in the vain attempt 
to find out why people admired them. Then, the other day, 
I wandered accidentally into the same hall and found it 
occupied by the Meé&trovié collection, which I have already 
revisited six times. 

The task of making me realise what painting could mean 
was so stupendous that it took a Velasquez to achieve it. 
Where all other sculptors had failed MeStrovié has succeeded. 
And to them both I shall ever feel profoundly grateful. 

Yours, etc., 
W.-H. T. 


COTTON FOR THE ENEMY. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

S1r,—As yours is not a commercial paper, may an uncom- 
mercial person make a suggestion on the question of 
“Cotton for the Enemy ”’, which might be refused as top 
unsophisticated by a definitely business publication? 

The question is said to be beset by difficulties unfathom- 
able to the simple-minded, but such a one would submit 
that, as importations of cotton to neutral countries are 
already, according to statistics, enormously in excess of their 
normal requirements, they have enough for their reasonable 
needs, and must make it meet them without any more. If 
it has gone to Germany it is through their carelessness or 
connivance, and they should bear the consequences. This 
might be expressed diplomatically. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. HuMPHREYS. 


THE USUAL GERMAN FALSEHOODS. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Perthshire. 

Dear Sir,—If you have a little space to spare, the enclosed 
cutting from an American newspaper might be of interest to 
your readers as showing the methods adopted by the 
Germans in the United States in forming public opinion. 
This article is only one of many which appear, almost daily, 
in various papers, but no matter when published, nor under 
what signature, the objective is the same, and there is a 
strong family resemblance even between the words and 
phrases employed. Under cover of a deep sympathy with one 
or other of our Allies, and always with the tenderest affection 
for Belgium, every endeavour is made by means of direct 
statement, inference and innuendo to misrepresent Britain 
and to belittle her Army from the Headquarters Staff down- 
wards, also to convey to neutrals the impression of con- 
tinuous and ill-concealed friction between the co-operating 
nations. 

The most recent endeavour is to stir up Canada to a state 
of acute resentment by representing our Canadian forces as 
under-rated, neglected, and, indeed, insulted by their col- 
leagues in the British Expeditionary Force. Speaking at a 
garden féte held recently in aid of the Belgians, the writer 
of this article, a Mr. John P. Brady, who claims to be a 
Canadian, described a visit lately paid by him to Flanders, 
and, after lauding the Canadians to the skies, added that it 
made him “ feel hot under the collar ’’ to see the way they 
were looked down upon, and that he thought it was a little 
too much when the British ‘‘ refused to mess with them.” 
In the present article the same line is adopted again, and a 
further attempt is made to set forth the Canadians as a race 
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quite apart from ourselves. The absurdity of this is patent to 
anyone who cares to go over the casualty lists and note the 
large proportion of purely Scottish names—lI cite these in 
particular because they are so easily recognised. In the 
district from which I now write practically every lad of 
service age is with the Colours, and of these almost as many 
are in the Canadian Force as in the Territorial battalion 
of the Black Watch. Many have only been in Canada for a 
few years. A relative of my own recently complimented a 
Canadian-born sergeant on ‘‘ the magnificent response of 
Canada ”’, to which he replied, ‘‘ Say rather, Mrs. S——, of 
the Scottish people in Canada ”’. 

As to the tea-drinking capacity of the British aristocrat, 
it is evident that Mr. Brady has never encountered the Aus- 
tralians, whose power of consuming tea—and strong tea at 
that—is almost equal to that of Samuel Johnson ! 

Faithfully yours, 
M. McIntyre WILson. 

[We have examined the enclosure to which our correspon- 
dent refers. It is a vulgar article printed in a Chicago 
journal, and is rich in the usual type of German falsehood. 
—Ep., ‘‘S. R.”’] 


THE ASSAULT ON MARSHAL HAYNAU. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Leeds. 
Sir,—I remember seeing—I think it was in an old copy 
of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News ”’—a sketch of the attack 
on Marshal Haynau: Barclay and Perkins’s men were 
chasing and maltreating the Austrian general. The paper 
referred to the horrible thrashing of Hungarian women 
ordered by Haynau. The Marshal had visited the brewery 
with a note from Baron Rothschild introducing ‘ my 
friend, Marshal Haynau”’. Someone had uttered the 
Marshal’s name in the brewery office, and word spread at 
once through the brewery, with the result that a brute was 
nearly killed. The writer of the notice stated that the men 
who were known to have assaulted the Marshal were to be 

punished. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. ve C. Woopcock. 


THE MOUSEHUNT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
Exeter Literary Society, 
Barnfield House, Exeter. 

Sir,—The term ‘‘ mousehunt ”’, for a weasel, is by no 
means limited to East Anglia. The word appears in several 
old-time English dictionaries, as well as in the vast (as yet 
uncompleted) Oxford Dictionary. 

Moreover, Shakespeare himself may be quoted: ‘‘ You 
have been a mousehunt in your time ”’, says Lady Capulet, in 
“Romeo and Juliet ’’, act iv., sc. 4. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. Maxwe Pripeavx. 


CONFUCIANISM AND THE GOLDEN RULE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 

3 August 1915. 
Sir,—The point raised by Mr. Wilson has been dealt with 
by Dr. Giles. He writes: ‘‘ Attempts have been made to 
minimise the value of this maxim, which is, of course, iden- 
tical with that enunciated by Christ and known as the 
Golden Rule, on the ground that it is in negative form, and 
therefore not of such direct force. But the fallacy of this 
position may be shown in a few words. What you would 
not wish men to do to you would be to abstain from helping 
you when in trouble. Do not, therefore, abstain from help- 
ing others when they are in trouble; in other words, do 

help them.”’ 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Your REVIEWER. 


*,* We have received a letter pointing out that the versions 
of Guy De Maupassant noticed on 24 July were attributed by error 
to Mr. John Galsworthy. Mrs. John Galsworthy is the author 
of these translations. 


REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT SETTLEMENT. 


“The Great Settlement.” By C. Ernest Fayle. With a 
Prefatory Note by Lord Esher. John Murray. 6s. net. 
(REVIEWED By WALTER SHAW SPARROW.) 
if N his prefatory note Lord Esher writes as a trustee 
of the Garton Foundation, which tries to 
thought in movement around the rival dramas knowa 
as Peace and War. The Foundation, acting as a 
discreet godparent, gives neither its official approval 
nor its official disapproval to those who open debates 
under its patronage. Authors and speakers receive 
from it a generous recognition of their right to use 
their minds without excessive awe of authority. Lord 
Esher, then, does not take sides with Mr. Fayle. Nor 
does he say which parts of the book satisfy his 
judgment. Mr. Fayle stands alone in his own 
congress of the world’s politics, and talks with that 
cool self-confidence which dreamers keep with ease in 
the presence of all the ages—and of all the rages also 
—in human history. A reviewer gasps. He feels at 
the end of many a brief page that he has run a hundred 
yards in ten seconds, though he has been out of 
training for about thirty years. Yes, the Olympic 
Games have not been postponed by the war. Dreamer 
after dreamer in a book expects the nations to be 
spiritual athletes, as if there is no fatigue at all when 
sprinting and Marathon races are taken into an isle of 
visions as exercises for ‘‘ ideal ’’ minds. 

Lord Esher in his patriotism keeps to the stern old 
world and the war. German cults and German 
methods are alike abhorrent to him. We have been 
forced to draw the sword against both, and Lord 
Esher would never sheathe it willingly until both are 
in the dust. ‘‘ Our struggle is not only against a 
military caste,’’ since the German Army is the German 
people also. ‘‘It is a fight to the death with a nation 
steeped in odious fallacies, bred on hateful dogmas, 
and imbued with a false philosophy of life and its 
aims. Peace can be the outcome only of victory or 
exhaustion. When the point of discussing terms has 
been reached, when the machinery for ensuring 
tranquillity in Europe has to be fashioned, the settle 
ment will be in the hands of men entrusted with tre 
mendous powers, but only more or less adequately 
equipped for the task. Let them ponder beforehand 
upon the lessons of history, reflect upon the mistakes 
of their ancestors, and examine the varied aspects of 
the problem they will have to solve. Mr. Fayle’s 
book is a most able contribution to such an inquiry.” 

Only, of course, a reader of Mr. Fayle must keep 
always and conspicuously before his mind _ the 
dangerous weaknesses that beset the national 
character of every people. Germany has not been the 
only great Power imbued with a false philosophy of 
life and its aims. There was a brutal candour in the 
German menace, yet our own country neglected her 
defence, and quarrelled fiercely in her home affairs, 
and France was engaged in a very odious political 
scandal when Germany struck again after many 
warnings. Not even the fear of war got from these 
oid nations a discretion that valued peace at home, 
guarded by enough foresight in defensive prepara- 
tions. Suppose the fear of war were taken away from 
them for ever, as Mr. Fayle desires, what would 
happen in the domestic politics of France and of the 
British Isles? Does a huge coal strike in the eleventh 
month of a perilous campaign justify the belief that 
our old nation is fit to be freed from the urgent social 
discipline that the dread of being conquered imposes 
on all classes? It is easy for Mr. Fayle to say that 
free nations have an inherent right to live their own 
lives in their own manner. Germany herself applies 
this principle to everything she says about her difficult 
and ravaging ambitions. Principles are like pictures, 
in that no two persons ever see in them precisely the 
same colour and form and significance. The British 
people, when they cooed over peace to the German 
menace, and hurried towards civil war over the Irish 
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tion, lived their own life in their own manner. 
They were enslaved to a wrongful egotism different 
from Germany’s, but was it less dangerous? In one 
respect it was sillier than Germany’s, because Peace 
must begin her work in the home politics of nations ; 
she cannot hope to rule the world until she has learnt 
how to resolve into harmony the unsocial discords of 
the world’s component parts. Besides, every war has 
come from the deeps of human nature, since mankind 
throughout its evolutionary drama has fought with 
skill and passion, supporting good and evil in the 
presence of death. 

Mr. Fayle pays no attention to these evident truths. 
And he forgets to explain what he means by peace and 
what he means by war. His book implies that 
ordinary life is peace, and that only military and naval 
strife is war. If the doing of harm to human lives 
means war, then ordinary life has nothing to do with 
peace, since every phase of human enterprise claims 
and takes a battle-toll of casualties. In 1913, for 
example, traffic by rail and by road and street imposed 
on the United Kingdom huge losses, including no 
fewer than 3,293 persons killed and 76,340 wounded. 
Yet Mr. Fayle speaks with composure about produc- 
tive industry and the circulation of commerce as if 
he had never studied the terrible and unceasing tolls 
on lives and on health that industrialism and market 
strife take, year by year, from competitive nations. If 
the world has ever seen a governing Power either less 
unchivalrous or more pugnacious than industrialism, in 
what history is it to be studied? Strikes, trusts, 
combines, tariffs; an eagerness for profits that 
trades complacently with German ambitions; sinister 
‘‘hives of industry,’’ where unwholesome trades 
abound and where one- and two-roomed tenements 
degrade women and enfeeble children; squabbles for 
markets between all the tradesmen of the world; trade 
unions whose autocratic rules and customs limit the 
output of essential work during a time of peril; and 
last, but not least, the quicksands of cheapness, into 
which buyers throw their common sense and manufac- 
turers their best methods. If Mr. Fayle regards all 
this common woe as peace, where does he look for 
civil discord and mischief? And why does he suppose 
that all the nations in the world may be taught to kiss 
one another, when not a nation in the world is at all 
willing to be anything but predatory in her party 
politics and in her business competitions? 

Dreamers of a piece with Mr. Fayle arrive by 
different airy pathways at the same destination— 
namely, a Confederation of Great Powers not only 
bound together by treaties, by scraps of paper, but 
pledged to use force against any State that desires for 
its own ends to break away from the community or 
that confronts the community as an aggressive foe. 
Though nations are to be free to live their own lives 
in their own ways, yet they are not to be free either 
to know when their vital interests are in danger or to 
expand in accordence with the natural law of their 
differing age and stamina. Vigcrous youth in one 
State must never again supplant decrepit old age in 
another State, though in civil life this natural law will 
continue for ever its merciless government. And as 
for the force with which the United States of Europe 
would defend themselves from attack and from dis- 
ruption, it could range from economic boycott to the 
use of military and naval war. Suppose Ireland 
wished to become an independent nation, and suppose 
the United States of Europe decided that her wish was 
reasonable. Then Great Britain would have to choose 
between enforced consent or a war against all the other 
States. Universal bullying is to be the producer and 
protector of universal ‘‘ peace’. 

Of course, no dreamer follows his visions to their 
last consequences. He never beholds an idea in a 
sequence of pictures. His appeal is addressed to the 
sentimental, so he employs catchwords and catch- 
phrases, united to arguments that try to be very 
philanthropic. If Mr. Fayle were nothing more than a 


dreamer, it would be easy to place him definitely among 
the members of the Union of Democratic Control, who 


will receive with delight a great many of his views. 
But Mr. Fayle writes a good many pages of thoughtful 
common sense. When he stands on the earth among 
his fellow-men he can use his mind freely and wisely, 
keeping a firm grip on difficult subjects. On ‘the 
other hand, when he mounts a very high pair of 
spiritual stilts and puts his head into a cloud of 
dreams, he is very far off from human nature and its 
temperamental high-explosives. Which is the real, the 
inborn Mr. Fayle—the dreamer busy with illusions or 
the cool thinker busy with the earth-bound stuff of 
statesmanship? It is permissible to think that his 
dreaming is an acquired habit, a dilettante pastime, for 
Mr. Fayle at times suddenly leaps to earth and into 
common sense from his lofty stilts. 

If he invested a whole year in a study at first-hand 
of the evils of ordinary life, his pacifism would take 
root in the tragic daily enterprise of his own country, 
and he would not try to teach peace to the nations 
before he had got rid of strife in a single village or in 
a single large family. He would learn, for example, 
from Sir W. Osler that the British Army to 31 May 
1915 lost in killed 50,343 men, ‘‘ the equivalent of the 
annual toll taken in England alone by one bacillps, that 
of tubercle’’. Or Mr. Fayle could study the total 
casualties of the British Army side by side with the 
annual suffering of child life as recorded by infant 
mortality, by medical officers of health, and by the 
society which rescues little children from cruelty. 
Physical unfitness among men of military age is 
another fearful fact seen in a huge percentage. By 
getting close to the illusion called peace Mr. Fayle will 
learn to be a rational pacifist at home and a cool, firm, 
defensive patriot in his foreign policy. Humour will 
come to him from tragedy, and he will laugh at ex- 
cessive aims. Moreover, when a nation, after collect- 
ing conquests into a thriving Empire, prattles to the 
world about her pacifism she degenerates from humour 
into humbug. Pacifism would never have given to her 
such vast possessions, nor has it helped her to enjoy 
them with security. 

Now is not the time to review Mr. Fayle’s book 
chapter by chapter, since the Allies have to wrest 
from Germany her torn and bleeding conquests. Mean- 
time there are two things that our countrymen should 
remember. One of them is the danger of importing 
British dreams into the settlement congress. British 
dreams are much too insular, and the Quadruple 
Alliance has suffered already more than once from the 
insularity of British politics in a Continental partner- 
ship. Besides, if the Allies win, then the dominant 
facts at the settlement congress should be the unimagin- 
able sufferings of France, of Russia, and of Belgium. 
Justice ought to be as stern a judge as the criminal 
law is in England, though Mr. Fayle is sensitive in his 
attitude to German feelings. We hang murderers and 
we shoot a spy every now and again. Losers in a 
court of law pay the total costs, by hook or by crook. 
And to be sentimental to Germany, to forget her 
thousands of unpardonable crimes, would prove that 
Justice in Europe had become a febrile slacker. 

And as for safeguards against future aggressive 
wars, this matter can be left with confidence to the 
economic lessons of the present cataclysm, for material 
lessons have always the most enduring effect on house- 
holds and on nations. Not even Germany will wish to 
be aggressive at the cost of £4,000,000 a day for a 
couple of years, while most of her trades remain idle 
and her best battalions pass into hospitals and field 
graveyards. Military wars have become so costly that 
in the future they will be determined by inescapable 
points of honour and deadlocks of material interest. 
Germany will prefer the unarmed warfare of business 
plots and plans, with their ‘‘ ‘ peaceful’ penetration 
into the vital concerns of her industrial competitors. 
She is an expert in these campaigns, and dreamers in 
England ought to tabulate her past victories in the 
markets of the world. Antwerp was annexed many a 
year before Germany sent her troops into the city ; and 
after June 1914 her despotic grasp both on British and 
on Italian life was not at all easy to unloose. To-day 
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her stay-at-homes boast that German gold, distributed | ‘ Captain Singleton’ ’’. While we are all more or less 


at second-hand with tact, helped greatly to finance the 
British campaign against Tariff Reform. Let us make 
no error. German thoroughness in the tactics and 
strategies of trade is as much to be feared as her 
organisation in aggressive military war. The battle- 
fields of the future will be unceasingly industrial. Not 
even a pacifist can suppose that lost markets and 
falling wages will breed peace in any nation. And 
our Own country will be the most vulnerable because 
imports supply her with food and with raw materials. 

Let us, then, hope that the Great Settlement will con- 
firm and continue the Quadruple Alliance. Enough is a 
harbour that few reach; too little and too much are 
prisons of failure known to everyone. And since the 
impolicy of too much appeals to insular dreamers who 
have been saved from personal danger by the British 
Navy, let us pray that the policy of enough may not be 
thwarted by visionary aims and insidious catchwords. 
To suppose that the militant gifts of mankind will end 
their activity for ever with the present war is childish, 
and yet this supposition pleads for support in many 
newspapers and tracts and books. Why? Because 
sentimentalists forget that human nature in rival types 
of society directs the campaign, pitting barbaric fight- 
ing gifts against citizenised fighting gifts. This 
grapple for mastery has recurred in every epoch of 
human history. To love a necessary war is certainly 
a point of honour, since nothing less than victory in 
war can rescue from destruction all that we value most 
in life. Soldiers and sailors understand this truth, 
and die in defence of it by the thousand. Only weak 
stay-at-homes dream about everlasting peace while 
battles determine which phase of militancy is to govern 
the future. The most heroic phase, again, studied in 
the bravery of individual soldiers, is the citizenised, not 
the German: another point forgotten by pacifists. 
Germany learnt in 1870-71 that her men, one by one, 
were less brave than the French; and ever since she 
has counteracted the weakness of her barbaric courage 
by perfecting a wonderful organisation. Mr. Fayle 
should study the psychology of courage before he 
dallies any longer with pacific illusions. 


A PAGE TORN FROM LIFE. 


“Peter Moor.” By Gustav Frenssen. Constable. 1s. 
net. 

HIS remarkable little book has a singular interest 

at the present time. You may read geographies 

and encyclopedias, learned articles and histories, and 
you will probably not learn from any of them half so 
much of the reality of that South-West Africa just 
wrested from the Germans as by reading this spirited 
tale of real life and war. Admirably translated by 
Mrs. Ward, it is the story of the German Campaign in 
South-West Africa in 1903-4, told in the words of one 
who went through it. Not only does it give us a pic- 
ture of what our new possession is like and throw a 
marvellous light on the difficulties and dangers that 
beset General Botha, but it gives, too, a good insight 
into German methods and ideals. We are shown here 
the German Army at work, and can realise its strength 
and weaknesses, and because the author is not writing 
for effect, but is just faithfully setting down the actual 
things he saw and felt, his words do create a profound 
impression of truth and reality. He is dealing with 
vital living issues, and as we read we come to under- 
stand something of the German spirit and realise why 
the Germans have always been so unsuccessful as 
colonists. And the book has a further value. It 
depicts faithfully and fearlessly the horrors of modern 
war. This is no precious production of an armchair 
sentimentalist of heated imagination. It is a page 
torn from life. And, like all simple, sincere, direct 
things which come straight from the heart and from 
first-hand knowledge, it has in it the touch of great- 
ness. The work of a simple trooper, it has been 
described by a writer and critic of distinction as ‘‘a 
great, I think a very great work of art... . It has 


more than any book I: can remember the art of Defoe’s 


under the glamour of war and there seems an almost 
universal conspiracy to hide its horrors decorously ‘out 
of sight, it is a useful corrective to read this book. It 
sets forth a side of war which it is necessary that, 
whether we wish to or not, we should not be allowed 
to forget at the present time. Grim, sordid, pitiless 
and horrible as it is, it has to be faced. 

In the outbreak of 1903 in South-West Africa the 
Germans made the same mistakes that we made in the 
Boer War. They under-estimated the strength and 
mobility of their foes and the difficulties of the country 
through which their own troops had to pass. The 
journey inland on foot was for the German forces a 
thing of horror. It meant forced marches with fewer 
and lighter waggons which meant smaller and lighter 
rations and less and lighter clothing. Day after 
day, week after week, through a wild, bushy land; 
not a house nor a ditch, not a tree nor a boundary 
in the burning sun by day or the pale moonlight 
of the clear nights. ‘‘ On both sides of the way was 
more or less dense, greyish-green thorn-bush, the 
wood of which is as hard as bone, and which grows to 
the height of a man, and sometimes twice that height, 
and has curved thorns as long as one’s finger. ... 
And day by day and week by week our progress 
became more painful. For soon came the time when 
we ‘began to suffer from hunger and want, when the 
oxen began to fall from exhaustion, and when some 
of the clumsily rumbling waggons were full of the 
distress of the wounded or very sick. When the sun 
mounted high over us almost to the zenith, and the 
sand was scorching, and eyes and throats were burn- 
ing, the van would halt at a clearing where there 
ought to have been water, but the water was not 
always there’’.... 

Of the ruthlessness, the unnecessary cruelty, of 
German methods of colonisation Peter Moor gives a 
faithful account. He supposes such things have to be, 
but none the less cannot help expressing his detesta- 
tion of them. The plan of the German command was 
not to subdue the rebels in fair fight, but to drive 
them before the Army on and on into a waterless and 
foodless region, where they with their children, 
women and beasts might starve to death, and the 
quicker the better. No quarter was to be given, no 
prisoners were to be taken. When a squalid party of 
five men and eight or ten women were discovered in 
the bush in rags and squatting benumbed about their 
dismal little fire, the men were led away and shot and 
the women and children were hunted into the bush. 

No wonder Peter Moor begins to question it all. 

‘*The matter stood this way: There were mission- 
aries here who said : ‘ You are our dear brothers in the 
Lord, and we want to bring you these benefits—namely, 
Faith, Love and Hope’. And there were soldiers, 
farmers and traders, and they said: ‘ We want to take 
your cattle and your land gradually away from you, 
and make you slaves without legal rights’. These 
two things didn’t go side by side. It is a ridiculous 
and crazy project. Either it is right to colonise—that 
is, to deprive others of their rights, to rob and to make 
slaves—or it is just and right to Christianise—that is, 
to proclaim and live up to brotherly love ’’. 

Probably the old freight-carrier, who spoke a mix- 
ture of Dutch and English, was right when he said it 
would be better if the colony were sold to the English. 
‘‘The Germans are probably useful as soldiers and 
farmers’’, he said, ‘‘ but they understand nothing 
about the government of colonies. They want this 
and they want that ’’. 

What emerges plainly from this book is that with 
splendid discipline and a fine heroism, the German 
nature lacks entirely a sense of the rights and dues of 
others. It holds cheaply all life except that of its own 
race. The point of view is that expressed by the lieu- 
tenant in this book: ‘t These blacks have deserved 
death before God and man, not because they have 
murdered two hundred farmers and have revolted 
against us, but because they have built no houses and 
dug no wells. . . . To the nobler and more vigorous 
belongs the world. That is the justice of God ’’. 
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It is interesting to note that in this book, written 
before the war, there is no evidence of bitterness against 
this country. Rather are we held up to admiration. 
‘“You just ought to hear’’, says one of the charac- 
ters, ‘‘ how the English on every street corner laugh at 
us Johnnies and boasters. The Englishman asks at 
every turn of affairs: What use will this be to me and 
to England? ” 

And here is the opinion of a naval lieutenant about 
Englishmen : ‘‘ We seamen think differently about the 
Englishmen from the people who live inland. We 
meet them in all the ports of the world, and we know 
that they are the most respectable of all the peoples. 
There, behind the high chalk cliffs, dwells the first 
nation of the earth—distinguished, wise, brave, united 
and rich. As for us—well, one of their qualities, 
bravery, we have had for ages; one other, riches, we 
are slowly acquiring. Whether we ever acquire the 
others—that is our life problem ’’. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


“The Faithful.” By John Masefield. Heinemann. 

3s. 6d. net. 

R. MASEFIELD has in this play gone to a far 
M extreme from the poems which first deter- 
mined the character of his reputation. The exuberance 
and fiuidity of ‘‘ The Everlasting Mercy’ are here 
exchanged for a curt and chiselled abruptness. Urgent 
familiarity and crude colour are dropped in favour of 
distance, simplicity and aloofness. All his words 
seem to have been picked for their austerity and 
bleakness. He has given to his play a Japanese 
setting, as though he wished to eliminate from his 
tragedy—the tragedy of a universal subject—any 
suggestion of contemporary allusion. He has removed 
it to as remote a region as possible, and he has tried 
to get this remoteness into his diction. He refuses all 
modern eloquence, all the warmth and colour with 
which generations of English poets have drenched our 
English speech. He seems to have aimed at a return 
to the primitive monosyllable. He tries to write as 
though his English words had never been warmed or 
sweetened with English breath, as though they came 
to him clean from their first utterance. 

The design is well enough, and is on the whole finely 
executed. There seems no limit to Mr. Masefield’s 
technical ability as a writer. Our only suspicion is 
that it is too evident and too consciously exercised. 
It was this technical facility which made the writing 
of verse too easy for him. There was none of the 
contest between the creator and his material out of 
which springs the most aspiring and living art. It 
would almost seem that Mr. Masefield is turning from 
the verse he so easily writes because he begins to 
desire a rather less complaisant medium. Anyhow he 
turns in this poetic drama to the more difficult medium 
of poetic prose. Here there is more resistance, but 
also a more conscious craft. The ‘figures in this book 
are chipped out of speech as a sculptor chips out of 
marble. We almost see the fragments fly from the 
chisel. The author stands away to note the effect, and 
then falls to work again with a gnostic and wary hand. 

It is this word ‘“‘ effect’’ which first qualifies our 
admiration of this austerely skilful work. Mr. Mase- 
field essentially is not in the least detached or simple. 
To begin with, he is full of keen personal prejudice, 
of anger with many things in human nature. There 
is something strained in his effort to look at life’s 
universal pageant with eyes impartial and aloof. The 
effort shows he is conscious of something wrong with 
the frank bitterness and impatience of his earlier work ; 
but it is a wrong he is not yet able to cure. He can- 
not help his Lord Kira, the evil protagonist of his 
tragedy, presenting a likeness to the Socialist idea of a 
successful landlord. Then, again, the simplicity of 
speech and idea in this tragedy is often the simplicity 
of our neo-primitives in art. His words are simple, 


but they are not just the simple words which have 
occurred to him as they occurred to Bunyan. They 
are obviously picked out and considered. Mr. Mase- 


field has said, Let my theme be universal, and let my 
language be simple and direct. Lurking under both 
these postulates we are aware of an author who is 
immensely interested in very personal and particular 
views as to what is wrong with the world, and hyper- 
civilised in his deliberate management of language. 
The total result is that we tend to speak of his 
‘* effects’? rather than his vision. We are tempted to 
compare his ‘‘ treatment ’’ of a given theme with that 
of other men rather than to accept the thing treated 
for itself alone. Thus Mr. Masefield writes : ‘‘ Do you 
see this head, how beautiful it is? Is not it wonderful, 
poised on the throat like that? Look how the flesh 
dimples, and then these shadows, and the red lips that 
the worm will eat, and these eyes that glitter so’’. 
We think of Hamlet. Or he writes of women: ‘* Our 
life gives them life. Our imaginations give them a 
mind, they have none of themselves. There is nothing 
in them. They are only shells and coffins where we 
bury our best thoughts’’. We think of Strindberg. 
This criticism assumes that Mr. Masefield stands 
very high among contemporary authors. It only ques- 
tions the finality of his present achievement. Will he 
one day widen the partial view and add a deeper 
enthusiasm to the mere impetus of craft? ‘‘ The 
Faithful’ is distinctly a stage upon the way. 


A STORY OF DISTINCTION. 
“Bittersweet.” By Grant Richards. Grant Richards. 
6s 


A few years ago Mr. Grant Richards decided to 
beat the people who plagued him with MSS. of novels 
at their own game. He was well equipped. To a 
fairly wide knowledge of the world he could add a 
large store of experience in literary craftsmanship. 
There was no fear that his first effort would bear the 
marks of the beginner. ‘‘ Caviare’’ was a success, 
and so was his ‘‘ Valentine ’’. Both were well-polished 
pieces of work, and their author showed himself to be 
shrewd, witty, observant, and even sympathetic, and in 
every line of them one could tell that he knew what the 
public wanted. Both books, we suspect, were very 
easily written. 

Perhaps Mr. Grant Richards won his way to popu- 
larity with too small an effort. It may be that his 
opinion of the public sank. whilst his sales rose; but, 
at least, there are signs in ‘‘ Bittersweet ’’ of a distinct 
lack of respect for the intelligence of those who will buy 
and read it. The book, it must be admitted, is extra- 
ordinarily attractive in many ways. Its author, what- 
ever he thinks of the rest of the world, respects himself 
too much to scamp his work. Much that he writes 
does not ring true when it is tested, but you have to 
acknowledge that the counterfeit is a clever imitation, 
and that any amount of talent has gone to the making 
of it. Yet by no means the whole:of the novel is false. 
In places you may find brilliant studies from real life. 
One scene, at least, is unforgettable. Gerard Blundell, 
the quiet, home-keeping little man, prosperous in the 
wine trade, father of a family, has gone abroad for a 
“‘cure’’. A storm of rain drives him into a restaurant 
where manners are free and everything else is very 
expensive, and he does not know his ground. The 
man’s every emotion is rendered perfectly. His shame, 
his first gust of delight, the pangs in his purse, all are 
faithfully and vividly recorded. 

If the whole novel had been kept at this level we might 
have acclaimed it more enthusiastically, but in its later 
stages it descends to sentimentality. Blundell’s pas- 
sion for the girl of the restaurant is natural, but that it 
should have become a grand passion we doubt exceed- 
ingly. That it should have been reciprocated we refuse 
to believe, for the little man was dull. The 
author’s sketches of night-life in Paris are well done, 
but does he himself believe that Montmartre of the 
tourists has ever sheltered a romance such as the one 
of which he writes? Would he dare a French transla- 
tion of his tale? As far as we can see, there were only 
two things to do with Blundell when the Aix episode 
was over: either he should have been made to return 
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to his family, half penitent for the past and half 
pleased, or else a degeneration in his behaviour should 
have been pictured. It is only the experienced trans- 
gressor who can lead the double life that Mr. Grant 
Richards describes. A man of Blundell’s antecedents 
would never have managed the Montmartre nights, the 


daily attendance at business, and the semblance of | 


being still the good husband and father. As for his 
light-of-love, we find it difficult to detach her from her 
orgiastic surrounding. Pity her, as she dances, for 
her tired legs, but do not seriously imagine that she 
broke her heart for an Englishman who should have 
stayed at home to prune his roses at Wimbledon. 


ONCE A MONTH. 
The “ Nineteenth Century ’’ opens with a most instructive 


article by Dr. Arthur Shadwell on the industrial organisation for | 


war of the belligerent nations. Especially valuable is his know- 
ledge of conditions in Germany. To the ordinary British 
observer the German machine, in comparison with our own, 
would seem to be perfect. But Dr. Shadwell shows that there 
have been serious gaps and flaws in the German industrial fabric 
which have only been made up for by the extremity of Germany’s 
need. The conclusion of his article is that France and England 


are not inferior in skill to Germany, but simply behind her in | 


point of time. We, for example, this winter are about to do 
what Germany did last winter. As to the Krupp works, Dr. 


Shadwell writes: “They have the usual German merits of | 


method, orderliness, and labour tractability applied on an 
unusually large scale, and they are exceptionally comprehensive 
in scope and self-contained in regard to raw material; but there 
is no ‘ heaven-storming genius’ about them. Alfred Krupp 
was a genius in his way, and since his death nearly thirty years 
ago the concern has been managed by able men. It has under- 
gone a great expansion through the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment, which has helped it in every way. But for technical mas- 
tery neither Le Creusot nor Sheffield has any reason to bow 
down to Essen.” Sir Francis Piggott discusses the position 
in war of the neutral merchant. His article is a strong plea 
for the justice of Britain’s conduct of the war by sea. Mr. 
D. C. Lathbury seriously warns the critics of the Government 
that it is the only working Government conceivable at this time. 
Professor J. H. Morgan publishes “ Leaves from a Field Note- 


Book ”—leaves which he collected as late Home Office Com- | 
missioner with the British Expeditionary Force. Miss Lena , 


Ashwell describes some of her experiences in the camps and 


depéts of France. Among other articles of a sheaf extraordinarily _ 


varied are Mr. Charles Tower’s impressions of Italy and Mr. 
W. H. Renwick’s study of conditions in the coal industry. 


Among the seventeen contributions to the “ Fortnightly | 


Review ”’ there are fifteen papers with much vigour and variety 
of appeal. Colonel A. M. Murray is much too sanguine as a 
critic of “‘ Twelve Monthsof War”. To write in such sanguine 
terms at a time when Germany adds to her conquests, and when 
British workmen go on strike because the Navy shields them 
from personal danger, is unwise. Mr. Archibald Hurd is, with 


more reason, exultant over “Our Trafalgar and Its Sequel: | 
August 4th, 1914—August 4th, 1915”. Sir Leo Chiozza Money 
keeps to the right note of imperative thoroughness in his paper _ 


on recruiting and organisation for war; he understands that 
our national weakness for twelve months has been an excessive 


compromise favourable to self-interest and unfavourable to the | 


equities of national self-denial. Sir Henry Newbolt, reviewing 
“The War and the Nations’, discovers new thought in well-worn 
facts, and asks the smaller nations to consider with alertness the 


result of the vast conflict. Not an easy thing for them to do, | 
seeing that those in the neighbourhood of Germany now enjoy | 


a very brisk trade. Dr. Brandes brings to an excellent finish 


his thoughtful and chatty portrait of Napoleon; Rupert Brooke | 


is studied with minute care by Mr. S. P. B, Mais; and Mr. 
J.A.R. Marriott is unconventional and apt in his views on private 


thrift and public expenditure. But the best article of all | 


probably is Mr. W. H. Mallock’s “ War Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom”. It cannot be studied too closely by trades- 


men economists, who never fail to go wrong in the wider aspects _ 


of finance. 
The “National Review ’’ opens with a tribute to Lord 
Kitchener which the public will heartily endorse. Let the critics 


of Lord Kitchener beware of talking in his dispraise concerning | 
foresight. The prime fact of the war on the land side, so far | 
as the British are concerned, is that Lord Kitchener in August 
last had the foresight to start without a moment’s delay planning | 
for a long war. Mr. Maxse’s “ Episodes” this month are full 
of stark truths such as this. His insistence also is entirely 
right that none of the Allies should in this war measure what is 


being done by other members of the Alliance. Great Britain 
raay to-day be doing more or less than France or Russia. That 
is not really the point. The point is not whether we are doing 
as much as our neighbours, but whether we are doing everything 

_ we can. The Duke of Westminster contributes an article to 

the “‘ National Review” wherein the record of the “ 

sive’ Press during the late change of Government is examined 

closely, with dates and names definitely quoted. The irony of 

| this article is admirably sustained. 

The “ English Review ’’ has a striking article by Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money on the economics of war. His practical conclusions are 
essentially those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We have 

_ to pay for the war out of unproductive expenditure on luxuries, 
, He joins Lord Midleton and Lord St. Aldwyn in calling for 
_ taxation to systematise national thrift. His figures are very 
_ remarkable. Normally something like £800,000,000 are spent 
_ by the nation each year upon articles not strictly necessary, 

Mr. Austin Harrison continues his very direct campaign in 
_ favour of unity and discipline. Mr. Harrison’s knowledge of 

Germany has enabled him from the first to approach the war with 
| a sense for its true proportions. The ‘English Review” 
publishes this month a Farrago Libelli attributed—by Bertram 
Dobell—on internal evidence to Byron. There are resemblances 
and coincidences which show at any rate that the author of 
| these lines was familiar with “ English Bards”. But the cage 
| cannot definitely be proved that Byron wrote the verses. One 
single fact for or against the attribution would be of more 
_ weight than all these dangerous arguments from analogy. 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine ’’ discusses editorially some very 
important matters—the virtue of politics at this time, the need 
for thrift public and private, the speeches of Ministers. Many 
: will hear an echo of their thoughts in “‘ Blackwood’s” musings 

concerning the relative worth of eloquence and action in states- 

men called to conduct a war. ‘“ Blackwood’s” despatch rider 

goes into winter quarters in this number. He also has a week’s 

leave, and is clearly not favourably struck with the aspect of 
| London. He went out to France in August last and has spent 
_ his days since then continuously in the war zone. “ We thought 
them careless ”’ is his first impression of people at home, though 
| he generously adds explanations and excuses to the effect that 
those who have not seen war cannot realise war. Junior Sub. 
has not yet seen the worst of war. The “ Big Push,” as he calls 
it, has not yet come. He is extremely happy in describing the 
devastating effect of specialism upon the platoon. Two hundred 
and fifty disciplined soldiers have been turned by the evolution 
| of close warfare in trenches into an “academy of variety 
artists ”. 

The ‘ Cornhill Magazine ’’ for August contains fresh instal- 
' ments of “ Strasbourg”, by Paul and Victor Marguerite, trans- 
lated by S. G. Tallentyre, and of ‘ K.”, by Mrs. Mary Roberts 
_ Rinehart. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., contributes further “ Leaves 
_ from a Lawyer’s Case Book”, describing some very clever 
cross-examination. In “*A Great Soldier on his Battles” 
_ Dr. W. H. Fitchett discusses Wellington’s Waterloo dispatch, 
especially in the light of his description of the battle given 
to Creevey in conversation at Brussels next day. What 
a contrast there is between the bald, unilluminated docu- 
ment and Wellington’s quick human words to Creevey! Mr. 
A. B. Ramsay and Mr. George Townsend Warner write on “ The 
Spirit of the War: at Eton” and “ At Harrow” respectively. 
These sketches very vividly picture for us the effect of the war 
| upon the youth of England. A monograph on “ Edith Sichel: 
A Study in Friendship ” is from the pen of Mr. F. Warre Cornish. 
Mr. Boyd Cable contributes a further sketch “ Between the 
Lines’, describing ‘‘ The Mine”. In the sketch of Mr. Cable 
we have another of those close and intimate documents of the 
war which are now so precious to the waiting public at home. 


A capital little dictionary of naval and military terms, together 
| with a clear, succinct account—in the form of notes—of the 
| composition and government of both Services, will be found in 
| “War Up to Date”, by C. E. Pearce, published by Stanley 
Paul and Co. (1s. net). We should like to see in the same shape 
| a little book on simple drill for various volunteer bodies and 


| special constables. The defect of such guides, as a rule, is their 
| want of extreme clearness and simplicity. 

We have received the “ Candid Quarterly,’’ clearly a very 
good and informing number, too late for full examination this 
week, but we hope to deal with it in our next issue. We note 
that it is strong and assertive on Naval policy. } 
| Through the courtesy of Messrs. Smith, Elder, we learn that 

the little essay on general reading and specialists which long 
| since appeared in this Review, and which in part we reprinted on 
July 3lst, was included by the author, J. F. Stephen, in his 
| “ Essays by a Barrister”. That volume, the publishers tell us, 
| is out of print—a fate too common among works of real literary — 
| merit in these days of overcrowded bookshelves. 
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The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“*bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION “2° 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low nen-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ESTABD. 
1897. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY 
Near Liverpool. 

Founded 1618. Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 
£15 per annum. Healthy residential neighbourhood, near the 
sea. Good professional education, with leaving Exhibitions to 
September. For prospectus .» CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue Leapinc INsuRANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF PoLiciEs. INVENTORIES OF 

Art COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visi Hotel 
HYDRO Comfor Baths 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
‘SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FOR PRESENT TIMES 


—— For particulars address the —— 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, LIMIT! 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1848. Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts all classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 


COUNTY —— Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE — and Disease, 
OFFICE, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 

4 LOMBARD 8T.,E.C. Plate Glass, 

LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - = £118,000,000 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Glass Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE ee: BEST TERMS for and General Advertising. Advice, 
ates, and all informatien free of charge. Replies reesived. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£3 
Half Year... Om 2 


Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W. 
In the event of being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY RE oy aie Manager would be glod to be 


informed immediately. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 38. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES, 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND, 
With 117 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (LADY) 
A YAGE THE “SUNBEAM. 
38. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND AND 
FRAROS, SPAIN AND SOOTLAND. 3 vols, 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion, With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


LIVE AND EPISTLES OF 8ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illusteations, 38. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 

Rebellion. “With 10 
THE CAPTAIN oF “POLESTAR,” and 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE W. A.) 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols. 33. 6d. each, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols, 
38. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 


SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 39. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 3. 6d. 


: ap Irish 


OCEANA — aad Her Colonies. With 
38. 6d. 


ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. With 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CAESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life, 
1795-1835. vols. 73, 1834-1883. 2 vols, 73, 


(4 SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
a Iv., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA, 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Hlustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE. 33s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 1:5 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Ilhustrations. 4s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 38. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN : Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 48. 6d. 


SHE, With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 35. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
38. 6d. 
RUBAL DENMARE, With 2g Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 


| LANG (A.) 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

THE STORY OF MY HEART. 33s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 33s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (CE. F.) 


38. 6d, 


THE ORUISE OF THE a” With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 
THE CRUISE OF THE * FALCON.” With 2 


0 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE “FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With Map 
and 11 Illustrations, 33. 6d, 

EMPIRES MEET: A_ Narra. 
tive of Recent Travel im Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. ‘With Map "and 

trations. 38. 6d. 


| 
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